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PANCAKE POPULARITY INSURANCE 


Pancakes are a big item on the camp menu. And—provided they are 
thoroughly good pancakes—they can add a great deal to the camp's 
reputation for setting a good table. 


When you use Pillsbury’s De Luxe Griddle Mix, you get 
top-quality pancakes in the easiest possible way. No need 
to enrich the batter by adding ingredients—for the 
mix itself contains extra-generous quantities of eggs and 
shortening. 


Compare these light, tender, rich-flavored pancakes with 
any others. You'll see why this extra-quality mix has 
won such high favor in camps that are particular 
about the foods they serve. 
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Ask your jobber... or write us Pom | 
about a trial order under our oe 
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e® Pillsbhury's 
@® Dotted Circle 





money-back guarantee. 
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CLEVELAND 

* CRAFTS « 

COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 





TRIPLE “C” LACE 


Sometimes called flat gimp. 3/32 inch 
wide. A first rate coated lacing of super- 
ior flexibility. Non-stretching material. 
Available in 17 colors. 


100 yd. roll — $1.50 
(10 or more) 100 yd. rolls @ $1.25 ea. 
(25 or more) 100 yd. rolls @ $1.00 ea. 


1951 CATALOG 
OF HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 


Write for free copy of latest 1951 cata- 
log of Handicraft Supplies to be sent to 
your Camp’s Craft Counselor. Our policy 
of “immediate service’ assures you of 
craft materials received in time for 
your camp program. Most items are 
available. 


Cleveland Crafts Co. 


737-743 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 15, O. 
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Vary Your Menus 


WITH THESE HIGH QUALITY 
NUTRITIOUS, DELICIOUS 


CHIN ano LEE 
CHINESE FOODS 
Chop Suey 


Economy 50-oz. Camp-size 


Noodles 


No. 10 tins (2 Ibs. net) 





Soy Sauce 
Half Gallons 


Chop Suey - Noodles 


No. 2 tins 





Send orders to 


CHIN and LEE CO. 
123 Bank St., New York, N. Y. 
or 


The TAYLOR-REED SALES Corp. 


National Distributors 


Glenbrook, Conn. 
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LETTERS 
FROM 
READERS 


Camp weather program 

Can you give me the address of the 
publication Weatherwise, mentioned in 
Edward A. Kolar’s article on page 13 
of the February Campinc Macazine? 


Herbert Montgomery, 
School Camp Director 
New Castle, Ind. 
(“Weatherwise’ 1s published by 
Amateur Weathermen of America, 
Franklin Institute: Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
— Ed.) 


Likes book department 

Please send me the attached list of 
books, which were reviewed in recent 
issues of CampiNG Macazine. Enclosed 
is my check. 

I might say that I think you are 
doing a wonderful service to people in 
camping by offering such a system of 
securing the new in books. Thank you 
very much. 

Mack E. Horsmon, 
Oxford, Ohio. 


Praise for ACA Songbook 
I have just seen a copy of the new 

ACA Songbook, and I want to tell you 
how fine I think it is and to commend 
the work of the Committee that made 
the selections. Maybe you will know to 
whom to pass this word along. 

L. E. Lushbough, 

YMCA, 

Oconomowoc, Wisc. 

(We are glad thus publicly to pass 

on these compliments to Miss Emily 
Welch, 1950-51 Publications Committee 
Chairman, and her co-workers who se- 
lected songs for inclusion in the new 
ACA Songbook. Copies are available 
at 25c each, 100 for $13.00, from Co- 
operative Recreation Service, Delaware, 
Ohio. The publishers will also gladly 
quote on other quantities—or see your 
January Campinc Macazine, pages 35 


and 36.—Ed) 


Our thanks for photos 

At the Detroit camping convention 
you mentioned to me that you would 
be interested in receiving some pictures 
of our camp for Campinc MAGAZINE. 
Enclosed herewith are several 8x10 
inch glossy prints I had our photog- 
rapher make up for me. Hope they 
meet with your satisfaction and that 











Indispensable Books 
lor Camps 


®@ Leadership Training 
® Program Resources 


© “Musts" for camp 
libraries 


CAMPING 
WITH 
PURPOSE 


by Marie Lafferty Cortell 


$3.00 


Chapters include valuable 
material on: 


@® PHILOSOPHY OF 
CAMPING 


@® PLANNING AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


@ CAMP STAFF — 
SELECTION, 
SUPERVISION 

AND 
TRAINING 


@® CAMP PROGRAM 


“Camping With Purpose” ts a suitable 
name for this readable and concisely 
written book. Mrs. Cortell shows the 
inter-relationship between good camp- 
ing philosophy and camp administra- 
tion, the selection, and placement of 
staff, meeting the needs and interests of 
campers and program in camp. Also 
valuable information for camp directors 
and committee members on business 
management, camp facilities, health and 
safety, job description for staff, staff 
training and indtvidual records for 
campers.” —Surt Hammack, Camp Divi- 
sion, Girl Scouts. 


Write for our camp catalog. 
15 outstanding books for camp 
directors, counselors and campers. 


WRITE DEPT. C-551 
THE WOMAN’S PRESS 


600 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 











help make their HANDS 


MORE CREATIVE with 
x-acto Knives and Tools 


X-acto precision knives and tools give untrained 
hands the confidence that makes them creative. 


. goals easily accomplished. The finished prod- 
uct gives the pride of achievement that comes 
only with doing something well with the hands. 
For your campers’ activities... boat whittling, 
model airplanes, woodcarving, leathercraft 
model railroads or any other handicraft . . 
select ‘‘designed-for-the-job” X-acto knives, tools 
and handicraft kits. X-acto offers the complete 
line of handicraft knives, interchangeable 
blades, tools and attractive kits. 


From 25¢ to $30.—at dealers everywhere 


—or contact your jobber. 





Send 10¢ to cover postage 
for our new illustrated 
28-page Catalog. 







X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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X-acto originates attractive handicraft projects | 





they will be of value to you and the 
magazine. 
Robert E. Schmidt, Director: 
Father Foley Camp for Boys, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Under separate cover | am sending 
ten prints of pictures taken at our 
camp. Hope they will be useful. 


Gene Altman, 
Camp Thunderbird, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


| am sending you enclosed a number 

of 8x 10 photos that I believe may be 
of some help to you. The enlargements 
enclosed are all trom my own nega- 
tives... they are yours to use with my 
compliments. 

William Hillcourt, 

National Director of Scoutcraft, 


B.S.A. Mendham, N.]. 


(Maintaining a photo library of the 
guality required for CAMPING MaGa- 
ZINE calls for continually adding good, 
new, activity photographs from all 
types of camps. Our thanks to all these 
directors.—Ed. ) 


Magazine not received 


There seems to be some contusion 
about our address. We have not re- 
ceived a copy of Campinc Macazine 
since January issue. 

Roland H. Cobb, 
Camp Wyonegonic, 
Augusta, Me. 


(We regret sincerely any mix-ups in 
CAMPING MaGAzINE mailing. To assure 
best service, we make the following 
suggestions to readers: 

l.Keep your membership or sub- 
scription paid up in advance. 

2. If you are an ACA memeber, write 
directly to ACA, Chicago, about non- 
receipt of copies. Members names and 
addresses are maintained at Association 
headquarters only. 

3. If you are a subscriber, write dt- 
rectly to Galloway Publishing Co- 
Plainfield, N.J., if you don’t receive 
copies due you. Non-member subscriber 
names and address lists are maintained 
at the publishers only. 

4. If you are moving, advise change 
of address five weeks in advance, send- 
ing old as well as new addresses. The 
postoffice will not forward magazines 
except on payment of additional post- 
age by the recipient, and missed tssues 


cannot be supplied:—Ed.) 
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FOR SUCCESSFUL CAMPING 


Provide for the religious activity of your 
campers. With these texts you can relate devo- 
tional life to camp life, place proper emphasis 
on Christ-like living. Programs are for a com- 





plete 3-year cycle. Suggestions, adventures, 
crafts, guidance, music for every age group. 
Illustrated: size, 6”? x 9’’; paper covers. 
NIOR CAMPS 

GOD’S PLAN FOR LIFE. By L. Blankenship. 
Daily program with ideas for adaptation to 
camps of different duration. 
Leader’s manual $1.25 
WE WORK WITH GOD. By C. C. Pineo, L. 
Blankenship, M. J. Whitmore. Administration, 
evangelism, hobbies, program ideas. 
Leader’s manual 
OUTDOORS WITH GOD. By L. Kruse. A new 
awareness of God through the wonders of out- 
doors and Christian fellowship. ......... $1.25 

JUNIOR HIGH CAMPS 
AN ADVENTURE INTO FRIENDSHIP. By R. 
M. Britten. Emphasizes understanding and 
friendship. For recreation, project work. $1.25 
ADVENTURING TOGETHER AS CHRISTIANS. 
By M. F. Auch. Training for Christian living. 
Administrative helps for 2 weeks. 
Leader’s manual $1.25 
ADVENTURES ON THE WAY. By C. Gilbert. 
Aids in Bible study, worship, crafts 


ge ee ree $1.25 
SENIOR HIGH CAMPS 

FELLOWSHIP WITH CHRIST. By Mrs. J. 

Thomas. Bible-centered advice for 

eo ee rs ere eee $1.25 


Write for catalog listing 
Administrative Aids and Texts 
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Enjoy delicious 


TRAIL PACKETS 


for your canoe, mountain 
pack, and wilderness trips— 





'@ Quality foods in lightweight — 
waterproof — polyethylene — 4-portion 
packets Convenient—Easy to 
Over 20 menu favorites for 
every A tested and proved 


favorite—Over one million Trail Packet 


use 


meal! 


meals served in 1950 alone. 
Write today for “Trail Packet Circular” 
giving detailed information. 








Originated and Manufactured 
Exclusively by 


AD. SEIDEL & SON INC. 


1245 W. Dickens Avenue, Chicago 14, III. 
102 Franklin Street, New York 13, N. ¥.- 


@ sSEIDEL’S reliable “Institutional size” 
Quality Foods always add satisfaction © 
your Camp Food Service — a COST 
|} CHART and price list are available on request. 
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Let The Camper Choose! 


By Barpara Exven Joy 


Director, The Joy Camps, Hazelhurst, Wisconsin 
Former President, American Camping Association 


HE ARTICLE “A Philosophy of 
t ceete by Harry E. Brown in 
the June, 1950 Campinc MaGaziINnE was 
not only “stimulating,” it was inspir- 
ing! It was also highly encouraging, 
tor his philosophy stresses not only the 
development of the individual in the 
group but also the individual’s develop- 
ment on his own, through wide oppor- 
tunity to make choices of Ais own, free 
of group pressures. This means, briefly, 
that the individual camper can choose, 
independent of his living group, what 
projects or interests or activities he de- 
sires, once at least and preferably sev- 
eral times a day. He engages in such 
projects, interests, and activities with 
campers from other cabins who have 
similar desires and needs. This activity 
group is supervised by a_ counselor 
other than his own cabin counselor, 
who has been chosen by the camp man- 
agement for his ability in this specific 
held, as well as for his ability as a 
leader of a living group. The two sets 
of qualifications are not mutually ex. 
clusive. The extreme of either sort of 
qualification makes for a very dull 
leader, and one who would never be 
completely successful with children. 

The very nature of camp organiza 
lion, as we practice it today, provides 
lor a great deal of group sharing, plan- 
ning, and working just to live together 
in a reasonably harmonious and com- 
fortable manner. The inevitable living- 
group projects, which every camp di- 
rector encourages and assists by seeing 
that equipment, supplies, etc., are made 
available, add further opportunities for 
living-group planning and execution of 
these group-chosen projects. Every ex- 
perienced camp director believes in the 
value of living-group relationships as 
one of the great developmental aids in 
reaching the highest objeetives of or- 
ganized camping. 

(he point which should be more 
lorcefully and more frequently stressed, 
is that it is not the only aid. The in- 
di\idual can develop only so far when 
he is bound by group decisions, even 
though he has had a voice in such de- 
cisions. A camp experience should help 
a child to make his own decisions for 
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himself, entirely independent of the 
group with whom he lives in camp. To 
deprive him of this opportunity and 
torce him day after day to be subject to 
group pressure is a great wrong to the 


camper. 

For the large bulk of campers in our 
established camps we must find better 
ways of fostering self-reliance and re- 
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Th 
sourcetulness. We must help them 
learn to make independent choices and 
decisions, to become reasonably inde- 
pendent in thought, endeavor, and ac- 
tion. We should stress original and 
creative development on an individual 
basis. We must afford them privacy ot 
thought and action. We should bolster 
personal courage. Let us, in Dr. Fritz 
Red|’s “not undernourish our 
customers in terms of opportunities for 


words 


privacy and freedom from group ex- 
posure. | 

It is not difficult to arrange a camp 
program so that campers can make in- 
dividual choices and join with campers 
outside their cabin group in doing 
what they want to do. For instance, 
take a camp of 60 campers, divided 
chronologically into two sections of 24 
and 36 campers each. There are 20 
adult counselors, 15 of whom are cabin 
(group) counselors. But also these 15 
are activity leaders, some of whom 
have several general but definite skills, 
others of whom are more highly spec- 
ialized and carry major activity respons- 
ibility. But they are all able people, 
capable in both categories of respons: 
ibility. 

Of the other five, one is the dietician 


and general manager, one is the nurse, 
the third the riding mistress, and the 
other two directors. Except for the first 
person, the other four have much to do 
directly with campers. 

Following breakfast and after dinner 
(noon) each section meets briefly with 
its head. After clearance is made with 
any living-group projects and riding 
assignments, campers — in two’s or 
three’s or more— may ask for some 
regular suggested activity or for a spec- 
ial project, either with their own cabin 
mates or with others in their section. 
Campers who need special help in 
making decisions consult the section 
head after the others have drifted off. 

“Activity” may mean free play, extra 
rest, or whatever the camper really de- 
sires and needs at that point in his 
camp lite. For this the children make 
plans ahead, with counselor guidance 
if advisable. The program director is 
usually apprized of group projects be- 
fore the meal, and therefore knows in 
advance which counselors are going to 
be available for assignment to the ac- 
tivities in which they are most com- 
petent. A more complete discussion of 
this whole subject can be found in 
“The Progressive Camp Program” ob- 
tainable from Camp Publications, Bar 
Marbor, Me. , 

Thus every camper makes his own 
decision, not necessarily for an “‘ac- 
tivity” but for his special interest at 
that time. He is assured of engaging in 
his choice with others of similar inter- 
est, often from both sections. He is not 
dragooned into doing something just 
because his cabin-mates have voted to 
do so. 

In our opinion there are several def:- 
nite reasons why there are greater bene- 
fits to be reaped by campers, counselors, 
and management by following a “free. 
dom of choice” program which at the 
same time affords an adequate amount 
of group experience. 

Concerning the individual camper 

Campers want “to make new friends.” 
We adults call it expanding social re. 
lationships and it is high on the list of 
our objectives, too. Except for casual 
unit or all-camp meetings, the one 
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group idea deprives campers of the 
chance to work and play with many 
campers over a given period. If ‘the 
one-group-idea camp also arranges liv- 
ing units on a home-group system, 
campers certainly have a dim outlook 
for making new friends and increasing 
their “social literacy.” 


We have already mentioned the ob- 
vious lack of any truly individual 
choice when the entire group moves 
about the camp as a compact, never- 
changing, small tribe, even eating to- 
gether as a group. A camper can con- 
tinually be out-voted and out-maneu- 
vered in his personal choices day after 
day by the more aggressive, articulate, 
and quick-witted of his cabin-mates. It 
must be a frustrating experience for 
any child to always have to do what 
the others do. We often speak of camp 
as furnishing freedom from home pres- 
sures. What of the group pressures in 
camp? Could it not be that the camper 
goes from the frying pan into the fire? 

We know that children of the same 
approximate age vary greatly in physi- 
cal, mental, and emotional ability and 
potential capacity. There is also the fac- 
tor of the varying opportunities for all 
sorts of “learnings” which different 
home, social, and geographical back- 
grounds have afforded the individual. 
Frank Irwin, in his excellent chapter 
“Understanding the Camper;’* goes 
into this subject in helpful detail. It is, 
indeed, an “oversimplified and almost 
primitive camping philosophy”’ which 
makes no allowance for these obvious 
differences of needs, capacities, and 
abilities in the individual and tor the 
extent and complexity of these human 
differences. It is quite possible that this 
sense of differences is more acute in 
children than in most adults, especially 
if the child seldom or never gets a feel- 
ing of success in a static group. 

There is also involved in this not 
only the failure to meet individual 
needs but also the fact that unrelieved 
one-group activity encourages medio- 
crity, for the limitations of the weakest 
members must be constantly taken into 
consideration. More able campers are 
subject to “damping down of drive”? 
as they are hampered in their efforts by 
the less able. The less able, also, are 
made to feel inadequate and, tailing in 
success, may well be kept from achiev- 
ing even that which their limited ca- 
pacity would permit under more favor- 
able circumstances. 

A practical illustration of the appli- 
cation of this principle is found in 
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Barbara Ellen Joy 


“The Art of Living Out of Doors in 
Maine””® in which camp “ability units” 
are arranged on a progressive basis, 
taking into consideration age and skill 
levels. 

A dispersion or spread of contacts 
with resulting new values and interests 
will work wonders in making camp 
life more harmonious and _ therefore 
more beneficial. Problems of discipline 
may disappear entirely. Even adults 
will testify that being with the same 
group day after day begets weariness, 
monotony, and internal dissatisfactions. 
In a one-group camp. situation this 
means the campers become (whether 
they or their leaders realize it or not) 
emotionally upset and tired. This leads 
to quarrelling, problem behavior, and 
bickerings, which are bad medicine. 

Too, the one-group plan limits the 
number and type of activities in which 
campers can participate. It is bound to 
do this because the group is confined to 
the personal limitations of the group 
leader. “They all go together to swim,” 
for instance, and “their counselor serves 
as teacher or instructor.”® 

The same thinking is applied to trips 
and all other special activities. This is 
an unrealistic situation, for where are 
the leaders who are completely quali- 
fied to lead a group in the infinite 
variety and degree of activities which 
should be available to every child in 
camp? It is axiomatic that leaders who 
have special skills or who excel in some 
craft, try to “sell” these activities to 
their group. It is unfair to the individ- 
ual camper when his activities are cir- 
cumscribed by the limited skills and 
enthusiasms of his own group coun- 
selor. 

Camp morale 

We all know that “high counselor 
morale means high camper morale,” 
and that “disaffection among counselors 
produces disaffection among campers.’”‘ 
We are of the opinion also that a free- 


dom of choice program plan is much 
more satisfactory for the counselor as 
well as for the camper. Counselors. 
too, long to be “successful.” The, 
should be able to participate in those 
selected activities or interests in which 
their talents and experience make then 
qualified leaders. They should not be 
forced by the artificial restrictions o| 
the one-group policy to disperse their 
energies and talents and to be frus- 
trated by attempting to lead their 
group in channels in which they realize 
they are not qualified. 

Counselors usually have a conscience 
and shrink trom taking responsibilities 
for transactions entailing hazards to 
the camper (aquatics, use of sharp- 
edged tools, pioneering, trips, archery, 
etc.) when they know they do not have 
the requisite knowledge and experience. 
It is doubttul if the best of pre-camp 
training courses could prepare a coun- 
selor for such demands. Uncertainty, 
frustration, and a feeling of inadequacy 
do not make tor “high counselor mo- 
rale.’ Who will ever know how many 
unnecessary discomforts, disappoint- 
ments, and accidents occur to campers 
from the ignorance of counselors. ill- 
equipped to supervise and guide them 
properly? 

A leader cannot possibly do his best 
work by being with the same group of 
children, day after day, in every phase 
of their lively living and doing. Divers- 
ified contacts and broader experiences 
with other members of the camp com- 
munity are powerful antidotes to the 
confinement of the camp scene. 

Children react differently to each 
adult. In effectively evaluating and ap- 
praising benefits of the camp experi- 
ence to the individual camper, it is 
necessary to have “angles” and reports 
from as many leaders as possible. The 
freedom of choice plan makes this pos- 
sible. A wide dispersal of counselor 
contacts with campers is highly desir- 
able if a more objective appraisal is de- 
sired. In a camp of 60 children, every 
counselor should have had definite con- 
tact with every child, within the coun- 
selor's area of competence. The com- 
trom 
pooled information is. vastly superior 


posite picture obtained such 
to an individual appraisal based on the 
opinions of one leader, supplemented 
though they may be with casual ob- 
servation of a few “program specialists. 

The counselor-teacher who is given 
repeated opportunities to handle camp- 
ers who come to him by choice and 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Camps Face Defense Problems 


By Greracp P. Burns 
Executive Director, ACA 


PT HE YEAR 1951 bears striking re- 

semblance to 1941. America is 
again at war! Although this time it’s 
an “unofhcial war,” GI's are paying the 
price of war. The rest of us will soon 
be paying the price in our way, with 
dollars and shortages. 

To presume that camping will be ex- 
actly “as usual” or that we can pre- 
determine just what problems lie ahead, 
is certainly wishful thinking. No one 
has this type of crystal ball. But if we 
are sensitive to what happened in the 
early years of the last war, and are 
sufficiently intelligent to figure out what 
probabilities lie ahead, we can begin 
now to plan ways and means to cope 
with these emergencies as they arise. 

In times of crisis, camp programs 
and aims are not altered greatly, but, 
rather, are attacked with a new vigor. 
Our programs will continue with per- 
haps greater emphasis on two major 
facets: (1) equipping children to sur- 
vive in a more primitive setting and 
(2) relieving the stresses and_ strains 
of “wartime.” To do less than our 
best, in the face of emergencies, 1s un- 
thinkable. 

The first enigma to appear was em- 
bodied in the form of the NPA Order 
M-4. This order limited construction of 
recreational facilities, including camps, 
classifying them as non-essential to the 
war effort. Many of the leaders of the 
camping movement were greatly con- 
cerned about this order, chiefly because 
it catalogued camps along with dance 
halls, amusement parks, slot-machine 
other commercial 


establishments and 


entertainment and amusement enter- 
prises. Actually the $5000 limitation 
will wreak hardship only on_ persons 
attempting to build new camps. Its 
affect on camps presently operating 
will be to defer major repairs and new 
construction otf considerable size. 
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The second problem, only now  be- 
coming serious, 1s the personnel short- 
age. The younger men are going to be 
drained off into war service and in- 
dustry. We may encounter some difh- 
culty in living up to the ACA Stand- 
ards that suggest the minimum age of 
counselors as 19. Certainly a deter- 
mined effort should be made to avoid 
compromising gains made in this area. 
Mature males can still be secured if in- 
genuity is used. Many camps are al- 
ready providing facilities to house the 
families of married counselors. Some 
camps may be able to use “old-timers” 
to good advantage. Merely because a 
person is at or beyond retirement age, 


should not disqualify that person if 
other qualifications are present. In 
some cases, mature women can be used 
as counselors, even in boys camps, with 
younger campers. The risk of using 
younger counselors can be mitigated by 
increasing the quantity and quality of 
our leadership-training efforts. 

The third dilemma is that of procur- 
ing sufhcient and proper foods. While 
we are not face-to-face with this prob- 
lem at the moment, there are indica- 
tions that it is “just around the corner.” 
When more information is available, 
perhaps the Camping Association can 
preferential treatment, along 
with schools and similar educational- 
recreational organizations. One thing 
we might reintroduce into our program 
is the camp farm or victory garden. 

The fourth major issue is common- 
carrier transportation. It is doubtful 
that any limitation, other than crowd- 
ing, will occur unless we become in- 
volved in total war. Since the present 
state of affairs may continue for many 
years, it 1s doubtful that anything can 
this time. If and when 


secure 


be done at 
priorities on the common carriers re- 
turn, then we shall comport ourselves 
as we did previously with the Office of 
Detense Transportation. 

The fitth problem concerns itself 
with the scarcity of essential equip- 
ment and furnishings. Some of these 
necessary items are becoming “hard to 
get” even now. Others have so in- 
creased in price that they are rapidly 
spiraling beyond our reach. Short of 
total war, most necessities will remain 
available, but at inflationary prices. 

There may be other problems arising, 
but no problems are unsolvable, no 
questions are unanswerable, if enough 
clear thinking and forthright action 
are brought to bear on them. 





(Continued from page \6) 


who are on a similar level of achieve- 
ment or who share identical interests 
receives real satisfaction in his efforts. 
Progression follows, learnings come 
easier. The broader implications of the 
learning process can be better under- 
stood with each individual. There is 
opportunity for the individualistic ap- 
proach, and for taking a realistic, dem- 
ocratic course with each camper. 

Last, the counselor who has the re- 
spect of his group stands the _ best 
chance of being an effectual leader. 

His ability in his own areas of com- 
petence with mixed groups is not lost 
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on his own flock, especially when they 
are adolescents. Children are quick to 
detect adult inadequacies. They are 
equally alert to and appreciative of 
honest ability and “know-how” in their 
leaders. Allowing each leader to achieve 
a high standard of performance, by the 
simple expedient of giving him the 
chance to do so by the freedom of 
choice plan, certainly is all to the good 
in his resultful relationship with camp- 
ers on the living-group level. 

In an article of this type, where there 
is so much to say and so little space to 
say it, no mention has been made of 
the fun, happiness, adventure, and all 
the other good things campers should 


receive trom their camp _ experience. 
These good things will come in greater 
measure to each camper when and if 
he is given the chance really to be an 
individual, in a camp framework which 
suits his own needs. 
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By ExvizaBetuH B. SPEAR 
Director, Department of Camping, 
Camp Fire Girls 


T LEAST twice during the camp- 
ing season a common thought is 
probably in the mind of every camp 
director—at the beginning of the sum- 
mer a spoken or unspoken prayer that 
polio will not visit his camp; at the 
close, a prayer of thankfulness if it 
did not occur in his camp. The mys- 
tery which surrounds poliomyelitis, the 
uncertainty as to how it is actually 
transmitted, and the realization that 
there is no sure way of preventing it 
sometimes result in dread and exag- 
gerated fear. Results of the study made 
in 1949 by Dr. A. Daniel Rubenstein 
of Harvard University School of Pub- 
lic Health, on the incidence of polio 
in camps, should be reassuring—as far 
as anything can be—to directors and 
parents. These results were summar- 
ized in the January 1950 Campinc 
MaGazINE and reprints are available. 
Send a stamped, self-addressed envel- 
ope to the publishers if you want one. 
While no measures can guarantee 
immunity for a camp, there are some 
practical steps which every camp ad- 
ministrator can and should take to 
satisfy himself and the parents that 
every possible precaution has been ob- 
served. 

Set up a detailed plan in advance 
to meet the emergency, if polio should 
occur. It might prevent panic and 
hasty, ill-considered action. Intelligent 
preparation can be made without in- 
ducing in the staff an unreasoning 
fear and dread which might carry 
over to campers. If yours is an agency 
or organization camp, details of the 
plan should be thoroughly understood 
not only by camp staff but by city 
staff, camping committee and_ board 
members. 

While there are no new directives 
relating to polio in camps, material 
which has been prepared especially for 
camps in the past three years by the 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis covers the subject thoroughly 
and simply. “Be Prepared for Polio,” 
which was reprinted from the April 
1949 Campinc Macazine; “Polio— 
1950”, which answers questions most 
trequently asked by camp directors; 
and “Polio Pointers for 1951,” distrib- 
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Practical Steps for Polio Prevention 


uted through the schools this spring, 
should be “required reading” for all 
camp and city staff members and 
camping committees. They can be ob- 
tained from the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N.Y. 

Consult in advance and _ establish 
channels for working with health au- 
thorities who have jurisdiction—state, 
county, or local. While procedures are 
not uniform in all areas, camps must 
conform to whatever regulations are 
in effect in their communities. 

Competent medical supervision, in- 
spection and consultation and immedi- 
ate care, if needed, should be available 
to all campers. Investigate nearby hos- 
pital facilities as to acceptance of polio 
patients in emergency. 

Consult local chapters or state repre- 
sentatives of the National Foundation 
tor Infantile Paralysis. They will gladly 
advise and help in emergency. 

Plan to notify parents of all campers, 
and to keep them informed, if polio 
occurs in camp. They should never 
learn of it through other parents. In- 
terpretation to parents may present a 
dificult problem. When a case has 
been diagnosed as polio, exposure to 
infection has already occurred and 
there is no evidence that retention of 
children in camp increases the hazard. 
They are probably under more con- 
stant care and observation than at 
home, and a camper who is not ill 
may carry the infection back to family 
or playmates. However, pressure from 
parents and boards sometimes forces 
the closing of a camp which health 
authorities have advised to continue 
operating. If parents do remove chil- 
dren, it should be only by private 
transportation and with no stop-overs 
enroute. If a camp is forced to close, a 
complete list of names and addresses 
of staff and campers should be given 
to health officials. 


Good relations with the press should 
be established. They will be glad to 
cooperate, in case of emergency, in 
presenting the situation in a_ way 
which will be to the best interests of 
the camp. Frankness in interpretation 
is best if polio should occur. Nothing 
is gained by trying to hide the facts; 
they will get out anyway, and often 
in distorted and exaggerated form. 

All sanitary measures, which would 
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be pre-supposed in a camp maintaining 
high standards, should be observed 
with even greater care. Close associa 
tion with an infected person, even 
though he may not always have a clin- 
ically recognized polio case, accounts 
tor a large number of cases. 

The polio virus probably enters the 
body through the mouth and nose and 
can be carried there unknowingly on 
the hands. It has been determined tha‘ 
large amounts of the virus are excreted 
from the bowels and throats of patients 
and also of healthy carriers. Flies have 
been found to be contaminated but 
there is no reliable evidence that polio 
is spread by flies—nor by water, food, 
or sewage. 

Until it is known definitely how it 
is transmitted, many things can_ be 
suspect and no precaution should be 
neglected: 

|. Provide hand washing facilities 
near latrines and insist upon their use. 

2. Use of towels, dishes, etc., belong: 
ing to one camper should not be per- 
mitted by another. 

3. Latrines should be fly-tight with 
strong springs to insure closing of 
doors. 

4. Observe strict care of food and 
eating utensils—protection from flies 
and sterilization of dishes. 

5. See that drinking fountains meet 
regulations. 

6. Be sure that water for drinking, 
washing, swimming is uncontaminated 
by sewage—in camp and on trips. 

7. Hurried showers in bathing suits 
before swimming in a pool do not 
remove any fecal contamination which 
might be present. 
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Staff should be familiar with and 
alert to polio symptoms. Fever, sore 
throat, upset stomach, and extreme 
tiredness or nervousness are among the 
more general symptoms which also 
might be indicative of other diseases. 
Sore muscles, stiff neck and back, and 
headache are particularly suggestive of 
polio. Difficulty in breathing and swal. 
lowing are dangerous symptoms and 
demand quick action. If any symptoms 
are present which indicate an incipient 
case of polio, the patient should be 
isolated in bed with rest and quiet. 
Early bed rest may be effective in less- 
ening crippling after-effects of polio. 

Fairly definite proot has been estab- 
lished of the relationship of two factors 
which cause lowered resistance to the 
virus and influence the degree of viru- 
lence and resultant paralysis. These 
are fatigue and chilling. A tired or 
chilled body could be the difference 
between a severe attack with crippling 
results and a mild attack. 

Regulation of periods, 
especially in cold water, and immediate 
care of a who_ has 


swimming 


become 
chilled; watchfulness and care during 
cold, rainy periods—wet clothes and 
damp beds; sufficient clothing for cool 
mornings and evenings—every coun- 
selor should be conscious of these re- 


camper 


sponsibilities. 

Too strenuous and exhausting activi- 
ties and trips, programs not consistent 
with the strength and energy of differ- 
ent age levels, insufhcient rest and 
sleep for both campers and staff, all 
increase susceptibility to polio. 

It is true that taking all of these 
precautions will not insure that your 
camp will be free of polio. However, 
careful planning in advance will in- 
sure the wisest possible handling of an 
emergency and will help to retain the 
confidence of parents in the camp ad- 
ministration. 

What to do it polio does occur? Be 
guided by health and National Foun- 
dation officials and by the information 
in the material listed. Avoid panic. 
Continue as nearly a normal program 
as possible but guard against fatigue, 
chilling and, as far as practicable, ac- 
tivities which necessitate close contact 
ot children. Have careful daily med- 
ical checks. Keep visitors out and 
carnpers and staff in. Make sure camp- 
ers and staff get plenty of rest and 
sleep. 

May it not occur in your camp, but 
—be informed and be ready, if it 


should. 
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Feeding Camp Friends 


By Frank GEHR 
Photographer, Naturalisi, Camping Lecturer 


OO FEW CAMPS make use of 
bird and animal feeding stations, 

yet these almost inevitably prove of 
great interest to campers. Day feeding 
stations can be placed near or even 
among tents and cabins, or along trails 
leading to different parts of the camp. 
The stations must, of course, be kept 
supplied with proper foods, and being 
chosen for the food replenishing detail 





honor reserved for those 
campers who have proved their ability 


can be an 


to travel slowly and quietly, and to 
carry responsibility. Suet, seeds, and at 
times a little raw meat, will draw even 
summer birds. 

Campers will soon discover that the 
birds have definite times when they 
visit each station. They seem to have a 
set route, and will take each course in 


its turn. Learning the proper times, of 
course, makes it possible for individual 
campers or groups to plan to be on 
hand for observation purposes. 

Well-kept night feeding stations tor 
animals such as skunks, opossums, 
raccoons, deer, etc., can be places for 
fascinating exploration. They need to 
be a little way from the main part of 
camp, and the type of food put out 
will of course vary with the animal. 
We have found raw eggs to suit skunks 
to a “T”, and deer seem to go for 
clover and alfalfa more than salt. The 
thrill of seeing a pair of shining deer 
eyes reflecting the beam of a flashlight 
will prove a high point in many a 
camper’s experience. Like the _ birds, 
animals will often be found to have 
regular times at which they visit the 
stations. 

If you have a small lake that has 
beavers, it might prove a good idea to 
put a supply of aspen wood near the 
place where they are working. They 
soon become rather tame, and can be 
watched during the day. Also, most 
any lake will have its supply of blue 
and green herons and bitterns. An ex- 
ploratory canoe trip will produce many 
views of these wary birds; sometimes 
one can get close enough to get pic- 
tures of them. Ducks, too, offer many 
opportunities for camp bird-watching. 
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School Camping... 


This is the first of a series of 
articles to be published in Camp- 
ING MacazineE dealing with school 
camping. 

The editors believe that both 
school camps and other types of 
camps have much to contribute 


to each other. It is hoped these 
articles will enable a// camp peo- 
ple, through a clearer under- 
standing of school-camp develop- 
ments, to see more clearly where 
each type of camping can con- 
tribute to, and learn from, others. 








Kducational Leadership 


By Grorce W. DonaLpson 
Director, Camp Tyler 
Tyler, Texas, Public Schools 





in School Camping 


IVE ’EM three big meals a day 
(SG and keep ’em so busy they'll be 
tired at bedtime.” This was one camp 
director's prescriptiqgn for successful 
camp operation. Granted the values of 
good food and adequate physical activ- 
ity; the problem of running a camp 
which is truly good tor kids isn't 
nearly so simple. Camp directors, like 
other administrators, are constantly 
tempted to define their jobs in simplest 
terms. And that means in terms of 
things and mechanical processes: main- 
tenance, food service, transportation, 
records, etc. And these are important 
things. 

But they are only means to the end 
of good experiences for children. If in 
the process of arranging and rearrang- 
ing things and mechanical processes, 
the director ignores or underrates the 
program itself, to that very extent he 
fails in his primary function—that of 
educational leadership. 

Because school camping cannot just- 
ify itself in terms of a playground pro- 
gram moved to the woods, school camp 
directors have had to face up squarely 
to their jobs as educators. They've 
known from the beginning that tax- 
payers will not be interested in sup- 
porting a camp program which is not 
constantly ready to prove itself of at 
least equal value to classroom instruc- 
tion. Consequently, most school-camp 
directors conceive their jobs to be edu- 
cational leadership, first; mechanical 
administration, second. 

At least four kinds of educational 
leadership have emerged in the rela- 
tively short experience of school camps: 

1. The school camp director is an 
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educational leader in the day-to-day 
camp program. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that there is not in 
any school camp in the country a posi- 
tion entitled “program director.” In 
every single instance the director has 
assumed that program—the very raison 
d'etre of camps—is his job. He may 
delegate certain aspects of program. 
ming; he may even—as two or three 
of the school camp directors do—ap- 
point each staff member in turn as pro- 
gram coordinator. But he cannot escape 
the fact that the experiences children 
have, or do not have, are his respons- 
ibility. 

And because school camps, with few 
exceptions, plan their programs cooper- 
atively—teachers, children, and camp 
staff planning together —this job of 
day-to-day leadership means that the 
director cannot possibly be a “desk di- 
rector.” Indeed he generally finds he 
has almost no use for a desk! The 
scene of most of his activity is where 
the campers are. Typically, school-camp 
directors serve as counselors a good 
share of the time. A few of them in- 
sist upon having at least one leadership 
contact with each and every camper. 

Staff supervision, generally done in 
the same cooperative manner as pro- 
gram planning, is another of the di- 
rector’s job which requires his presence 
where the campers are. 

2. The school camp director is an 
educational leader in the in-service 
growth of the camp staff. In-service 
training has been a real must in school 
camping. Because of certain decided 
differences between school camping 
and summer camping, most directors 





faced 


have been with an enormous 
task of staff education. It is to their 
everlasting credit that, big as the job 
was, they have generally approached it 
in exactly the same fashion as they did 
program planning. Cooperative plan- 
ning, working, and evaluating have 
characterized in-service training pro- 
grams. Education leadership of high 
calibre is necessary for the director who 
declines the easy way of the dictator 
and works through the cooperative pro- 
cess to achieve better trained staff 
members. It is slow, sometimes tedious 
and painful, but in the final analysis it 
works better than any other process 
mankind has devised. 

3. The school camp director is an 
educational leader in pre-camp_plan- 
ning. Most school camps operate on the 
assumption that school camps are sim- 
ply laboratories for schools they serve, 
that teachers and children go to camp 
to have experiences they cannot have 
at school. A direct result of this view 
is that the camp program for each 
group attending camp must be speciftc- 
ally planned for the group. Stated 
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another way, it means that no two 
sessions will be alike, each will supple- 
rent and implement what these partic- 
ular children have been learning in 
school as well as what they'll learn 
when they return to school. 

All of this, of course, means that 
contacts between camp and school are 
intimately close. So close are they that 
and their 
teachers arrive in camp with detailed 
plans already made. Good planning 
necessitates a yreat deal of cooperation 
between children, teacher, and camp 
staff over an extended period of time. 

One of the director's most important 
jobs is that of guiding, helping, and 
coordinating such planning. Mature 
educational leadership is the key in 
this process, too. The classroom teacher, 
thoroughly identified as she is with 
“her” children, will tolerate nothing 
less; good camp programming can sut- 
fice with nothing less. 

4. The school camp director is an 
educationl leader in parent relations. 
Like other camps, the school camp 
which does not have a high degree of 
parent understanding and approval 
ceases to exist. Much more than other 
camps, it must justify itself in terms 
of what parents deem educational! The 
role of educational leadership in parent 
relationships is, at one and the same 
time, one of information and interpre- 
tation. The parent who has thought of 
education as nothing more than 3 R’s 
is sometimes shocked at the notion of 
coing to the woods to learn. A sound 
parent-relations program will, while in- 
forming parents that “there’s a good 
portion of the 3 R’s in school camp- 
ing,” also interpret the camp as a well- 
nigh ideal enviornment for teaching 
children some of the things they can't 
possibly learn at school, at home, or in 
town. 

In addition to informing parents 
about its program, and interpreting it 
to them, the typical school camp takes 
them in on planning and evaluating, 
too. Various devices are used, including 
interviews, questionnaires, parent visi- 
tation, and advisory committees. Again, 
mature educational leadership is a must. 

Thus it will be seen that, while he 
probably ought to be expert at carpen- 
try and plumbing, and should know 
something about balanced diets and 
dishwashing, the school-camp director 
can fill his unique role only if he ex- 
hibits the characteristics of the mature 
educational leader. May his tribe 1n- 
crease! 


in several camps campers 
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Make Your Craft Program 





An AN Camp Program 


By Eveanor B. TInsiry 


When planning their craft program, 
camp directors usually consider as vital 
objectives: (1) Show campers the en- 
joyment of creative ability, and (2) 
provide the satisfaction which comes 
with accomplishment. Two other ob- 
jectives, however, are frequently over- 


looked. The first is: 


Through your craft program pro- 
vide experience in using natural ma- 
terials and help campers develop in- 
genuity by improvising tools or finding 
new ways of working out a project 
using whatever equipment is available. 
Attention to this particular goal will 
elevate craft programs from the “busy- 
work”’ class to that of a creative activity 
having much educational value to the 
camper. 


The second additional importance ob- 
jective is: Use your craft counselors 
and the shop to provide a source ot 
ideas and materials for additional camp 
activities. Scenery and costumes for 
plays, leather arm guards and finger 
tabs for archery, decorations for special 
events or parties, materials and ideas 
for simple repairs tor canoes, tennis 
nets, archery equipment, etc., can all 
originate in the craft shop. 


The cratt program assumes mayor 
proportions when we see it as an ac- 
tivity that can serve as the integrating 
factor in the total camp program. At 
our camp we utilize our craft facilities 
for the usual three to four hours daily 
when campers carry out regular craft 
projects. Also, it is the equipment re- 
pair center for archery, canoeing, sail- 
ing, campcraftt, tennis, and badminton. 
Campers frequently assist counselors in 
this work and derive a great deal of 
enjoyment from it. Painted animal 
targets for archery contests, simple 
award cards for winners of swimming 
meets and various land-sport tourna- 
ments, are made by campers when the 
need arises. The campcraft groups 
utilize the shop equipment for making 
tin-can stoves, various other pieces of 
cooking equipment, and for construc- 
tion of campsite conveniences such as 
lashed tables and food-storage shelves. 


The day of our weekly camp party 
the craft shop is crowded with one 
group working on decorations for the 
lodge, and often with cabin groups 
planning and making some accessories 
tor their costumes. For special events, 
such as the camp birthday party and 
“Christmas,” the dining-room table 
decorations and favors are a result of 
a camper-counselor committee work 
session in the craft shop. A combina- 
tion of nature and crafts for younger 
campers is carried on in the shop 
when projects are in the making. 


Centrally located shop 


The craft shop is located in the 
center of the camp, near the lodge and 
most main activity areas. It is built on 
two levels on the side of a slope lead- 
ing down to.our beach. Both floors 
open onto the path and are not con- 
nected by stairs inside the building. 
The main workroom and supply-stor- 
age room are on the upper level; win- 
dows on the east, south, and west 
provide a grand view of the beach and 
plenty of light and air. The workroom 
contains space tor a large hanging tool 
board, cupboards for small tools, paints, 
display, storage of camper projects that 
are underway, two stationary work 
benches along the walls and four good- 
sized movable tables with benches ar- 
ranged to allow tor easy passage around 
them. 

On the lower level of the craft shop 
there are three long stationary work 
benches, cupboards for equipment, and 
enough floor space to accommodate 
two canoes. Most of our repair work 
is carried on in this area. (Incidentally, 
this plan frees the caretaker and camp 
handymen of numerous requests from 
campers and staff for tools and assist- 
ance in simple repairs.) 

We have found that by maintaining 
a supply of tools and supplies essential 
to the various handcrafts, general re- 
pair, and construction, our craft pro- 
gram, through the guidance of the 
craft counselors, is able to correlate 
with all areas .of the over-all camp 
program. 
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NE MAJOR handicap to good 
() rowing can readily be overcome 
by making certain oars are of correct 
length and properly fitted. For easy 
and efficient rowing the object is to 
move the boat as far as possible on 
each stroke without an undue expendi- 
ture of energy. By 1874, when the me- 
chanics of rowing were being inten- 
sively analyzed and studied to advance 
the calibre of university rowing in 
England, the eminent authority, Mr. 
W. B. Woodgate, had more caretully 
calculated the effective ratio of inboard 
length to outboard length of an oar, 
as 7:18. 

Unfortunately, this ancient history 1s 
not common knowledge today. As a re- 
sult we find no universal standard for 
oars, and hence, grossly misfitted oars 
in a majority of the ordinary rowing 
boats used in recreation. 

However, research and checking ot 
equipment during the past year or two 
has disclosed that the inboard-outboard 
ratio of oars used by experienced and 
capable oarsmen so closely fits the 7:18 
ratio in such a large majority of cases 
that it is felt advisable to resurrect this 
standard. Not only does it serve for 
correctly placing the oar in the row- 
lock, but it also provides a means of 
calculating the length of the oar suit- 
able for any particular boat. 

Because one object of rowing is to 
move the boat as far as possible on 
each stroke, a long outboard length 1s 
desirable. But, for conservation of en- 
ergy, this outboard length must be in 
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How to Choose Your Oars 


correct inboard 
length. To row with the hands far 
apart at mid-stroke is sheer tolly, since, 
if the oars are balanced in correct ratio, 
it means that the oar is unduly short 
and the boat is not being moved for- 

ward the maximum distance possible 
for the amount of energy expended in 
the stroke. This adverse condition 1s 
somewhat lessened if the oars are long 
enough for the handles to meet at mid- 
stroke. But, since it is easy to adapt 
one’s rowing form so that the hands 
overlap at mid-stroke, and since this 
possible the easy, 


proportion — to the 


condition makes 
natural, and efhcient use of maximum 
length oars, it is the basis upon which 
the accompanying diagram was made. 

Now, to determine the correct length 
of oar, according to this ancient 7:18 
across the 


rule, we measure the “span” 


boat, from rowlock to rowlock. Let us 
assume it is 50°, which is quite com- 
mon in ordinary rowboats. We take 
half of this measurement, and add to 
it 2” to provide the hand-width over- 
lap most commonly The 27° 
measurement thus obtained represents 
the inboard length of our oar. Divid- 
ing this by 7, we have as our “unit” 
figure the decimal 3.86". Multiplying 
this by 25 (the total number of units 
in the length of the oar) we obtain 
96.5", or 8 ft. as the length of the 
oars for our boat. 

This happens to coincide with a 
manufactured size, but had it come out 
otherwise, one’s judgment would dic- 
tate the selection of the nearest manu- 


used. 









Assistant National Directo: 
Water Safety Service, AR 


lactured length. For smooth water and 
tor Junior programs the nearest shorter 
length could be used. 
The next thing is to “balance” the 
oar, so that the mere weight of one’s 
hands and forearms is sufhicient to lift 
the blade from the water during the 
“recovery. portion of the rowing 
stroke. This 
makes possible the muscular relaxation 


conserves energy and 
that is necessary during the recovery, 
if one is to avoid cramped muscles and 
early fatigue while rowing. 
For adults the oar should balance 


about 12” outboard of the “button”: 
tor Juniors, depending upon their size 
and build, the balance point should be 
rowlock. 


porportionately nearer the 


Salance” must be built into an oar 
when it is made, but considerable ad- 
justing may be done afterwards by 
caretully and properly tapering the out- 
board portion of the loom to an oval 
cross-section at the “throat,” and by 
thinning the blade. It also is possible 
to drill lengthwise through the handle 
and into the loom, and weight this 
portion. For extreme simplicity, a 3” or 
+"-wide strip of sheet lead can_ be 
wrapped smoothly around the loom, 
immediately adjacent to the handle, 
and secured with tacks or a neat fish- 
line binding. Tacks at this point in the 
loom will not weaken the oar. 
Whatever the exact length of the 
oars you use, the button should be 
located at a point, measured trom the 
extreme end of the handle, equal to 


7/25ths of the tull length of the oar. 
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T IS NOT ALWAYS that a nature 
] counselor is available to take a 
group of nature enthusiasts on a trip 
through the wilds around camp. In 
working toward the creation of a na- 
ture trail, you solve the problem by 
providing absentee leadership. The 
thought behind the nature trail is to 
vive a youngster a chance to take a 
self-guided walk over a clearly defined 
path, marked with occasional signs that 
tell the story of the more important 
natural history features along the way. 

In establishing a nature trail, there 
are certain general rules that should be 
followed: 

1. Keep the trail narrow. 

2 Keep it natural —don't destroy, 
tear up, fake. 

3. Keep it woodsy—ofhce labels and 
baggage tags do not belong in nature. 

4. Keep it simple—don't attempt to 
say too much about too many subjects. 
Give facts—whimsey will be misunder- 
stood. Present some of the facts in a 
humorous vein. 

5. Keep it protected—no axe scars, 
no nails. Make it a sample of good 
conservation. 

6. Keep it growing—add to it and 
change it with the seasons. 

7. Keep it beautiful. 

To be successful, the entrance to the 
trail should be readily accessible. The 
trail should not be too long—half a 
mile or so is a good distance—and it 
should return to a spot close to the 
starting point, or end at a suitable des- 
ination announced at the entrance. 

The trail should run through as 
many types of wildlife communities as 
possible. To do this, it will probably 
have to be rather rambling. For this 
reason, it will seldom be feasible to 
make use of established paths—a new 
trail has to be created. 

Before laying out the trail, walk 
back and forth, cross-country through 
the location. Get a clear picture of the 
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Help your campers learn and see more 


\long the Nature Trai 


By WILLIAM HILLCOURT 





National Director of Scoutcraft, 


spots that should be incorporated in 
the trail and decide on their sequence. 
Then take a walk along the trail-to-be 
with a helpful companion: a ball of 
twine. Tie an end to a tree at the 
starting point, then unwind the twine 
to mark the trail. Marked in this man- 
ner, it is possible to distribute groups 
of helpers all along the trail for the 
clearing job. 

Use only hand sickles and hand axes 
for clearing. Make your co-workers 
aware that the rule “Keep the trail 
narrow’ means “Keep it so narrow 
that it must be followed single file.” 

Markers that suggest permanency 
and fit into the spirit of the woods are 
desirable. Place them about twenty 
steps apart, or just so far that you can 
sight the next one. 

Wood Markers can be made by cut- 
ting pieces of 4 inch plywood 5” by 
7” or larger. Paint with leaf-green or 
light brown oil paint. Screw to rustic 
posts, pointed at one end. 

For Sheet Tin Markers, cut sheet 
tin or, better, sheet aluminum, into 
suitable pieces. Nail to posts, or make 
two holes in each marker by which 
they can be wired to trees and shrubs. 

People like to touch things and Lift- 
ing Markers give them the chance. 
This is simply the ordinary wood 
marker, with another piece of wood of 
the same size hinged to it at the top. 
The front is lifted to reveal the legend 
of the marker. 

For Swinging Markers bend a piece 
of strap iron into a U. Cut a wood 
marker to fit the U, and suspend it by 
two nails through holes bored in the 
uprights of the U-frame. Part of the 
legend is on the front, the rest can be 
read only by swinging the marker over. 

Wording on all markers should be 
short and catchy—more than names, 
lots of information in a small “nugget” 
—with no pretentious scientific ap- 
proach. The way to get the proper 


Boy Scouts of America 


wording is to write it on the spot. As 
Lutz expressed it: “Desk-written labels 
are apt to be desky.” A classic example 
is the chatty 

“This lead-pencil tree, Red Cedar, 

is the favorite wood for making 

pencils. It is also used for cedar 
chests. Smell it.” 
as against the “desk” label 

“Red Cedar, Juniperus virginiana, 

Northeastern United States.” 

The label can be straight :dentifica- 
tion: 

W-H-I-T-E Pine—five letters to the 
name, five needles to the cluster. 

They may ‘suggest uses: 

Early pioneers used the hard wood 
of Dogwood for skewers or ‘dags’— 
hence the name. 

They may be an invitation to look 
or to listen: 

Silence—would you hear the Thrush 

Bell-like in the evening hush. 

They may be Aumorous: 

Happy are Cicadas’ lives 

For they all have voiceless wives. 

And they can be teasing, such as this 
on one side of a swinging label: 

Pat yourself on the back IF... 
and this on the other side: 

. . . you noticed the Robin’s nest in 
the Choke Cherry you just passed. 
Other features 

Pictures of birds, plants, trees, may 
be cut out of Audubon cards or five- 
and-ten-cent store booklets and pasted 
on some of the signs. Protect with 
Valspar. 

Tree markers may be provided with 
oil paint leaf prints. 

Insects may be displayed on their 
feed plants in transparent, cylindrical 
cages 


(This article is extracted from the 
recent “Field Book of Nature Activi- 
ties,” by William Hillcourt, published 
by G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York 
City.) 
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To add years of service 





ECAUSE money spent in kitchen 
B equipment is a big investment, 
care must be taken to prevent deterior- 
ation and abuse through improper 
maintenance and lack of proper opera- 
uion. 

A schedule for routine checking by 
the maintenance department should be 
planned to avoid serious breakdowns. 
The maintenance department should 
take care of motors, oil and grease 
equipment, and make _ repairs. 


Routine equipment cleaning 


Kitchen shelves and drawers should 
be thoroughly cleaned once a week by 
washing with hot, soapy water, and 
then rinsing with clear water. Metal 
containers for supplies such as flour, 
sugar, and cereals may be wiped with 
a damp cloth daily to remove finge 
marks. When empty, containers should 
be washed, scalded, and dried thor- 
oughly betore being refilled. 

Different types of stoves 
different. methods of cleaning, but 
there are some general features that 
are common to all of them. Hot, soapy 
water is necessary for removing grease 
from stoves. Grease will accumulate 
when much cooking is done. Scouring 
is necessary when food has spilled and 
hardened on the top of the stove or in 
the oven. It is important to dry each 
part of the stove after washing to pre- 


require 


vent rust. 

In cleaning gas stoves, it 1s important 
to remove burners and scrub them in 
hot, soapy waiter as frequently as they 
collect dirt and grease. At other times 
they can be wiped off with a damp 
cloth. Drip trays under the burners 
should be washed daily to remove any 
tood which has been spilled. 

Electric stoves need special care in 
cleaning. The manutacturer’s directions 
for cleaning can be secured from the 
dealer who supplied the stove. 
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Keep That Kitchen 
Kquipment Clean! 


Father Foley Camp for Boys 


—Hughes Photo 


Retrigerators should be washed at 
least once a week with warm water to 
which a little baking soda has been 
added. Racks should be removed and 
washed and dried. Mechanical refrig- 
erators usually need defrosting weekly. 

Other large pieces of equipment, 
such as mixers, potato peelers, slicers, 
and steamers should be cleaned thor- 
oughly after each use. 

Sinks should be cleaned daily with 
hot, soapy water. Use fine cleaning 
powders to remove stains and marks 
made by pots and pans. Grease should 
never be poured into the sink. In order 
to prevent the drain in the sink from 
clogging, it is well to pour a solution 
of sal soda and boiling water into it 
once a week. 

Work tables and 
should be wiped off from time to time 
during the day with a damp cloth, but 
will need to be scrubbed at the end of 


serving tables 


the day. 
Kitchen utensils 
The most commonly used kitchen 
utensils are aluminum, stainless steel, 
cast iron and tin. Continual good care 
ot these utensils is necessary tor econo- 
mic reasons, to guarantee many years 
of usefulness and to avoid cost of re- 
placement; for sanitary reasons to safe- 
guard the health and safety of all con- 
cerned. The American Dietetic Associa- 
tion’s manual, “Care of Food Service 
Equipment,” suggests the following 
methods of cleaning and care of these 
utensils: 
Aluminum 
|. Wash thoroughly after each use 
with hot, soft water and mild, 
white soap or aluminum cleaner, 
and fine steel wool. Dry thoroughly 
with a clean, dry towel and polish. 
(Do not use washing powders con- 
taining strong alkalies, soda, am- 
monia or lye.) 
2. Store equipment uncovered in a dry 





place. Do not put one utensil in- 
side another. 


3. Wipe off any grease which splatters 
onto the outside of the utensil dur- 
ing cooking. 

4. Do not allow utensils to boil dry. 

5. Use hot water in a heated pan. 


Never turn cold water into a heated 
aluminum pan, as this may cause 
warping. 

6. To prevent discoloration: 

a. Use as little water as possible 
in the preparation of food. 

b. Clean thoroughly after each 
use. 

c. Cook some acid fruit or veg- 
etable in the utensil occasion. 
ally. (The discoloration due 
to a deposit of iron or other 
minerals will disappear with- 
out affecting the taste, color, 
or quality of the food.) 

d. For stubborn discoloration, fill 
utensil to brim with a vinegar 
and water mixture (4 to Y, 
cup vinegar to each quart 
water) and simmer 15 min- 
utes. Empty and clean utensil 
while warm with steel wool 
and soap; rinse and dry thor- 
oughly. 

e. If food or grease is badly 
burned into the surface, pour 
hot water into utensil, cover, 
and boil hard for a few min- 
utes, then remove by scraping 
with a brush. 

Stainless Steel 

1. Never permit the utensil to boil dry. 

2. Never subject utensil to extreme 
temperature changes. This is liable 
to cause warping. 

3. Do not use intense heat under the 
utensil. Once the food or mixture 
being cooked comes to the desired 
temperature, reduce heat to the 
lowest point possible to maintain 
proper cooking temperature. 
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4. Copper parts of copper-clad, stain- 
less-steel utensils may be cleaned 
with salt and vinegar or lemon peel. 

5. Harsh scouring powders should not 
be used on stainless steel equipment. 

6. Mild cases of discoloration of stain- 
less steel maybe removed with salt 
and vinegar or lemon juice, while 
the more severe cases of discolora- 
tion may require the use of very 
fine uniform scouring powders. 

Cast Iron 

Clean new utensils thoroughly before 
using to remove lacquer or rust pre- 
ventative coating. Directions for this 
cleaning are given on the manufac- 
turer's label. If no directions are given, 
the following method may be used: 

Boil a weak solution of sal soda or 
salt and water in the utensil, scrub, 
thoroughly with scalding water and 
dry thoroughly. Season by rubbing sur- 
face with an unsalted fat or oil and 
warm in a low temperature oven 
(300°-350° F.) for 30 to 40 minutes. 

Remove from oven, and cool thor- 
oughly. Then wash in hot, soapy water. 
Rinse, dry, and rub surface with a thin 
film of oil before putting away. 

If cast iron utensils are not lacquered 
they will only require washing before 
use. 

Tin 

1. Never expose to extreme tempera- 
ture changes, as tinned utensils will 
warp and buckle. 

2. Never put an empty tin utensil over 
a high heat or into a hot oven with- 
out filling it with food or water, as 
intense heat will warp the utensil, 
change its color, and even melt off 
the tin. 

3. Never use sharp instruments to 
scrape food from tinned utensils or 
use coarse powders to clean them. 
This may scrape off some of the tin 
and rusting will result. 

4. If food has stuck to tinned pan, re- 

move it by heating the pan for a 

few minutes in a solution of baking 

soda. 

Wash utensil well after each use 

with hot, soapy water; rinse well 

and dry thoroughly to prevent rust- 
ing. 

6. If tin utensils are to be stored for 
periods of time without use, coat 
them with a fine film of unsalted 
fat or oil to prevent rusting. 


i 


Extracted from “Food and Nutrition 
‘lanual for Institutions,” by Margaret 
\f. Walsh, 1950. Welfare Federation of 
Cleveland, 1001 Huron Rd. Cleveland 

>, Ohio. $2.00. 
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Leading Camps in every part of the Country are loud in 
their praise of J. C. Larson Company’s Leathercraft sup- 
plies and service. Here are some typical quotations from 
directors of camps representing just a small sampling 
of our list of regular Camp customers . . . “always 
appreciated your prompt handling of our needs” .. . 
“Your kits always good quality and complete” 
“have been using your products for the past 8 or 10 
years and find them the best we can buy”... “Your 
organization is one of our favorites” ... “‘well satisfied 
over a number of years” ... “highly pleased with your 
goods and service” . . . “Your supplies good quality, 
practical, reasonably priced. Above all we appreciate 
your prompt service in filling our orders.” 


COMPLETE 
STOCK 


Everything for Leather- 
crafters from beginners’ 
kits requiring no tools or 
experience to tools, sup- 
plies and top-quality calf- 
skins and tooling leathers 
for the most advanced 
hobbyists. All orders are 
shipped the same day we 
receive them. 


We are proud of these complimentary comments and 
are gratified that our service and quality are so superior 
as to merit them. Our new 1951 24-page illustrated 
catalog is now off the press. Write today for your free 
copy. 


J. C. LARSON CO. 


The Foremost Name in Leathercraft 


PROMPT 
SHIPMENT 


820 So. Tripp Ave., Dept. 716, Chicago 24, IIL. 
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Parents Like 
Bradleys 


@ Says Mr. William R. Wright, Director of Y.M.C.A, Camp 
Chief Ouray: “We installed Bradley Washfountains . . . last 
summer and are very pleased with them.” 

“In 1946, we installed Bradley Washfountains . . . find them very satisfactory after 
four years’ use,” comments Mr. William A. Young, Camp Executive, Camp Kern. 

Each Bradley 54-in. Washfountain serves up to 10 

Y.M.C.A. Camp Chief Ouray, Denver © Persons simultaneously and cuts down the amount of 
piping and piping connections by 80 per cent. The 
central sprayhead gives each person clean running 
water. With the automatic foot-control there are no 
faucets to touch or repair—no chance of water left 
running needlessly. 

BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 2381 W. 
Michigan Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 

Send for Illustrated Catalog 4701 Today. 


BRADIEV, 
Whhetounkih 





- aa Bradley Washfountain 
at Camp Glen Eden, 
Eagle River, Wis. 






Distributed through 
Plumbing Wholesalers 
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A MICHIGAN FVERCZE DOCK 


WILL SOLVE ALL YOUR WATERFRONT PROBLEMS 


ANY DESIGN YOU WANT 


ideal for swimming, boating, water sports. 
Standard sections can be put together to form 
practically any design you want. Diving towers, 
benches, springboards, ladders, boat anchorage, 
boat wells, and other accessories available to 
suit your needs. 








SAFE AND STURDY 


Adjustable steel supports fit any lake bottom 
conditions. Light weight wood deck, made in 
sections, can be quickly installed by one man. 
Slips together without bolts or screws. 





NO ICE DAMAGE 


Entire structure comes out of the water right 
from the deck, without entering water. Nothing 
left in the lake, no sockets on the bottom to 
cover or realign in the spring. Lowest upkeep 
and handling cost of any dock we have ever 
seen. Labor savings frequently pay for the cost 
of the dock in a few years. 


Send us a sketch of the dock you would like with dimensions and 
water depths. We will quote prices and make recommendations 
without cost or obligation. Free Catalog. 


MICHIGAN DOCK CO. 


20 SPRINGFIELD AVE. — BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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Se Provided by a legal reserve non- 
—, assessable life insurance 


“ks. company — Member A.C.A. 









BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LiFEmJNSUR COMPANY 


230 E. BERRY STREET ORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA, 
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Books You’ll Want 
To Know About 


A Department Conducted by Prof. Charles Weckwerth, Direc- 
tor of Recreation and Camping, Springfield (Mass.) College. 


More Fun in the Water 

By Eidola Jean Bourgaize $2.00 

Reviewed by Sylvia Hawthorne, Water- 
front Director, Camp Arcadia, Casco, 

Maine. 

This most recent handbook _ tor 
aquatic instructors has a wealth of 
well-organized material on _ water 
games and stunts which will interest 
swimmers from beginners to experts. 
The author shows by her enthusiastic 
recommendation of many of these 
recreational swimming techniques that 
they already have proved invaluable 
aids in making swimming real fun. 
By her very arrangement of material 
she demonstrates that poise and joy 
in the water are gained through play- 
ing games, first near the water then 
in shallow water, ultimately in deep 
water using more and more difficult 
swimming. skills. 

This book can be used by pool and 
waterfront instructors with equal ad- 
vantage. Many of the games already 
are known and loved by children but 
here are converted to use in the water. 
All this serves the author’s aim, which 
is to establish recreational swimming 
as one of the great aids to teaching 
and learning. 

Some swimming teachers who have 
specialized in synchronized swimming 
may disagree with the author’s ap- 
proach to this particular subject. For 
example, they may hold that instead 
of starting with swimming drills to 
music, a group should choose its own 
theme and then select suitable music. 
Thereafter, by reviewing skills they 
already have learned, the members of 
the group can themselves then create 
the program. 

Nevertheless, with its  carefully- 
planned chapters and logical progres- 
sion through basic skills, “More Fun 
in the Water” should prove a most 
useful reference book for busy in- 
structors and parents. Obviously, the 
author has done a great deal of re- 
search in preparing this book. The re- 


sults are excellent. 
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Laws and Regulations Relating 
to Organized Camping 
By State of California 
Commission $1.00 
Order from Documents Section, 
State Printing Office, Sacramento 14, 
California. 
Reviewed by Nelson Dangremond 


Recreation 





THE NEW BOOKS reviewed 
in this department may, unless 
otherwise noted, be ordered from 
Galloway Publishing Co., 705 
Park Ave., Plainfeld, N. J. Send 
check or with 
orders, please. 


money order 

Let one check, one order. one 
postage stamp take care of all 
vour book needs. 














This publication is of prime signi- 
heance to all camp agencies and oper- 
ators, whether or not they are speci- 
heally concerned with camp operation 
in California. This California publica- 
tion adequately covers most phases of 
legislation and regulation relative to 
camping and points the way for re- 
ferring to similar codes in other states. 

For a book dealing with an abstract 
subject it is extremely well organized 
for locating pertinent data. The feature 
of the publication is its arrangement 
by camping function, covering the 
major headings of Camping on Pub- 
lic Land, Camp Buildings, Employ- 
ment Relationships, Motor Vehicles, 
Insurance, Taxation, Sanitation, Food, 
Licenses and Permits, Safety and Lia- 
bility. Each major grouping is broken 
down into salient sub-headings which 
are descriptive and most effective in 
locating specific regulations. A separate 
index which summarizes all codes and 
regulations provides for ready cross 
reference. Many of the sections contain 
summaries of pertinent court decisions 
and administrative rulings. 

The publication is one of the first 
of its type in the country and will un- 
doubtedly set a pattern and a prece- 








GIVE YOUR CAMP THE 
PROTECTION OF A 





STEPHENSON 
RESUSCITATOR 


Make lite safer, not only from 
drowning, but also from choking, 
fainting spells, asthma, shock or any 
similar accidents. Two lives were 
credited with being saved by our 


Camp Model last year! 


When not needed, it is insurance 


worth more than its small cost. 


When needed it is priceless! 


Write today for literature 


or a demonstration. 


Stephenson Corporation 


Red Bank, New Jersey 
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Campers Really Go for 
Saad 


e T-Shirts ® Jackets 
e Sweat Shirts @ Pennants 
e Cardigans e Arm Bands 


e Gym Trunks © Emblems 


Your Camp Name and Emblem 


Expertly Reproduced 


WRITE TODAY 





For Full Information and Catalog 


NAT J. SAND CO. 


171 South Front Street Columbus 6, Ohio 
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PROTECT THEM FROM THE 
DESTRUCTION OF FIRE with 
N- TB 
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USED BY FORESTERS, FIRE DEPARTMENTS 
U.S. NAVY, ARMY, LUMBERMEN, ETC. 


Guard your camp with INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS, the portable fire fighters 
that are called the “world’s best.”’ 
Only clear water used. Big 5 gal. 
tank carries on back. Always be pre- 

pared against the tragedy of fire! _ 











\ 


INSIDE AND OUTDOOR FIRES 
Wherever fire strikes you can stop 
it with INDIAN FIRE PUMPS. Fires 
, in camps, tents, cabins, grounds, 
( ( mess halls are quickly extinguished 





iW with these famous fire fighters. 


ngs and all property 


‘ 
assinstfire bombs! Ho Pa: Pay Lai ee oP aaa lo 
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Get a supply of INDIAN 
FIRE PUMPS now to 






Send for catalog. 















PACIFIC COAST BRANCHES CANADIAN AGENTS 

Hercules Equipment & Fred E. Barnett Co. Titan Chain Saws, Inc. Fleck Brothers, Limited 
Rubber Company, inc. 2005 S.£. 8th Avenue 2700FourthAvenuve,S. 110 Alexander Street 
435 Brannan Street Portland, Oregon Seattle, Washington Vancouver, B. C., Can. 


San Francisco 7, Calif. the . die diaiiaeaiats 
Ray G.DavisC re . Barnett Co. . N. Curtis ons _E. Hickey Ltd. 

617 East Third Street 600 Spring Street 426 W. Third St., South a ee mere 
Los Angeles, Calif. Klamath Falls,Oregon Salt Lake City, Utah ; 
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dent for the compilation of similar 
data in other states. 

Camping leaders in other states will 
do well to analyze the California law 
carefully, in the interest of encourag- 
ing or possibly modifying existing 
laws and regulations within their re- 
spective states. Many of the specific 
codes may not be found in some states, 
but there is every reason to believe 
that sooner or later laws will be cre- 
ated to control a given area of camp 
operation. Knowledge of sound legis- 
lation or regulations in a progressive 
state such as California will be invalu- 
able in attaining desirable results. 

It is interesting to note that the re- 
search for the publication was con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration of the University of Call- 
tornia. Typical of the camping move. 
ment, the volume is the result of co- 
operative interest by several organiza 
tions—a state university, a state recrea 
tion commission and active sections ot 
the American Camping Association— 
working together. 


The Field of Recreation 

By Walter L. Stone $1.00 

Reviewed by Reynold F. Carlson, past- 
president of American Camping 

Association. 

The thesis of this booklet is that 
there is need for all forces—public and 
private—concerned with the field ot 
recreation, to work out machinery for 
cooperation and coordination of effort. 
The American Camping Association is 
discussed as one of the national pro 
fessional organizations that cuts across 
the various agencies and interests. The 
author feels strongly that there would 
be great strength in developing a larg: 
er fellowship of recreation and leisure- 
time educators. 

Dr. Stone has had wide experience 
in the fields of camping and recrea- 
tion. He was the author of an excel- 
lent “Camp Counselor’s Manual,” pre- 
pared in 1933. He was for many years 
the executive secretary of the Council 
of Social Agencies in Nashville. He 
worked on the Hoover Commission 
for governmental reorganization. At 
present he is the head of the Depart. 
ment of Sociology at Hanover College. 

This booklet should be of great in- 
terest to all who are concerned with 
the larger aspects of the relationship 
of camping to other fields of recrea 
tion as represented in their national 
organizations. 
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MOVIES for the CAMP! 


More and more camp directors are using 


films for entertainment, instruction, 
counsellor-training and “rainy day” 
diversion. 


Here are some FREE films you'll want 
this summer! 
“SPOTLIGHT ON ALASKA” 


Narrated by Father Hubbard, the 
Glacier Priest 


— In Color — 
“THE KING WHO CAME TO 
BREAKFAST” 
Delightful puppets tell the story of 
nutrition! 


— In Color — 


“SHORTEST WAY HOME” 
A Technicolor Salute to Our Country! 
— Jn Color — 


“UNCLE JIM’S DAIRY FARM” 
Two city kids learn about modern 
farming! 

— In Color — 


“MISS DUNNING GOES TO TOWN” 
Importance of good grooming—for 
the gals! 

— In Color — 


“WASHINGTON—SHRINE OF 
AMERICAN PATRIOTISM” 
Famous landmarks and an inspiring 
message! 

— In Color — 


We also have a wide selection of 
features, cartoons, comedies, educational 
films, and sport reels. Write for free 
folder: ‘“‘Free Films for ’51’’. 


Association Films, Inc. 


347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Branches in: Chicago, San Francisco 
and Dallas 




















NEW Fire Proof 
FIRE-FIGHTING BROOMS 





Perfex Fire Fighting 
brooms can easily be 
handled by any boy or 
girl camper and should 
be placed about every 
camp within easy reach 
as standard safety equip- 
ment. In the open camp- 
site they are especially 
essential for water is not 
immediately available 
there. One of these Fire 
Fighting brooms in a 
handy place in your camp 
may prevent a_ serious 
forest fire. 

e Made with tough FIRE 
PROOF fibres. 

e Countersunk WIRE 
BAND around fibres. 

e Heavy Gauge rustproof 
metal shoulder. 

e Reinforced with 4 inch 
metal collar around 
neck. 

e Strong hardwood han- 
dles. 

e Overall length 60”. 

e Meet U.S. Forestry and 
City Fire Department 
Specifications. 

e Guaranteed against de- 
fects. 

Send today for the informative pamphlet 
“HOW A FIRE FIGHTING BROOM PRE- 
VENTS FOREST AND GRASS FIRES.” You 
will find many hints on this type of safety 
equipment, and descriptions of the many 
other camp brooms manufactured by Perfex, 
neluding tent and cabin brooms, kitchen 
brooms and many others. 

TRIAL PACKAGE OFFER 

if your supplier cannot supply you, send 
$12.00 for six of these Perfex Fire Fighting 
Brooms. COD orders accepted. 


AGENTS WANTED 


PERFE X 
BROOKLYN 8, NEW YORK 


Twenty Five Years of Experience 
Manufacturing Specialized Fibre Brooms 
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Information — Products — Literature -— Service — for Camps 


Use handy coupon below to obtain additional FREE information 


Lettered sportswear for campers is 
the subject of a new catalog folder 
offered by Steylecraft Mfg. Co. Included 
in the illustrated brochure are tee shirts, 
sweat shirts, cardigans, head scarves, 
crew hats, pennants, and other items 
of interest to camp directors. (501) 


Whittling and carving are made 
safer and more successful with X-acto’s 
new No. 75 chest containing 17 pre- 
cision steel hand tools for craft use, 
and described in folder C-5. All tools 
come packed in a handy chest for safe- 
keeping and ease of storage, and the 
price is surprisingly low. (502) 


Potato peeling made easy, is the topic 
of an eight-page, two-color folder de- 
scribing Universal stainless-steel vege- 
table peelers. Titled, “Why I Like 
the Univex Stainless Steel Vegetable 
Peeler,” the folder is said to answer 
just about all the questions one would 


wish to know about. (503) 


A new vacuum cleaner of heavy- 
duty, commercial type has been added 
to the line of Camp and Trail Out- 
hitters, who will be glad to send de- 
tailed information to camp directors 
interested in quicker, more thorough 
cleaning of dining rooms, recreation 


halls, and other camp buildings. (504) 


Wood painting and carving are high- 
lighted in Catalog No. 51 offered by 
The O-P Cratt Co., Inc. Containing 
24 pages, the new catalog pictures and 
describes many wood items—such as 
trays, boxes, bracelets, salt shakers, 
bowls, and many others—which come 
ready for painting and decorating or 


carving. (401) 


For chlorinating small pumped-water 
supplies, Wallace & Tiernan has pre- 
pared publication No. TP-70-C, which 
describes a new, low-capacity, electric- 
ally operated hypochlorinator. Ease of 
operation and dependability are fea- 
tures of the new machine which the 
manufacturers stress, along with sim- 
plicity of installation and operation. 


(402) 


Arts & Crafts Supply Co. has issued 
an 80-page catalog which lists, pictures, 
prices and describes hundreds of craft 
which the company offers 
camp. Included are plastic, pottery, 


items to 


metal, paint and other materials and 


kits. (403) 


A jewelry-making kit, described as 
containing everything necessary 
make earrings, pins, rings, lockets, etc., 
is the subject of new literature offered 


to 


by Far Eastern Sculpstone Co., Inc., 
In addition to the necessary raw ma 
each kit cutting 
knife, saw, oil, sandpaper, etc. (404) 


terials, contains a 


Trays and bowls for dining-room 
use, made of Silite, a material said to 
hotels. 


wide acclaim from 


and other establishments 


have won 
restaurants, 
for its ability to withstand hardest 
treatment and retain its original beauty 
and color, are the subject of literature 
available from Silite, Inc. (405) 


EE ES 


Print in box the number 
describing one item wanted. 


Coupon void if not filled out completely 
re I Goo g 6:oc bos cae ceereeads 
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My Pos. in Camp 


CAMPING MAGAZINE 
705 Park Avenue Plainfield, N. J. 


Print in box the number 
describing one item wanted. 


Coupon void if not filled out completely 





Name of my camp 
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Its Location 
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Street and No. 
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My Pos. in Camp 


CAMPING MAGAZINE 
705 Park Avenue Plainfield, N. J. 
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Use penny postcard to order additional 
items wanted. 
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ACA NEWS 








Tennessee, California and New York Are 
Hosts to Regional Conferences of Members 


“Making Democracy Work in 
Camp” was the topic of the keynote 
address given by Catherine T. Ham- 
mett, ACA national secretary, at the 
ACA Region IV_ conference held 
March 7-10 at King Cotton Hotel, 
Memphis. 

Following Miss Hammett’s practical 
and stirring talk, conference chairman 
James Bagby led those in attendance 
through a number of sessions devoted 
to subjects of importance to camping 
and camp directors. Included were 
discussions on balancing of program, 
the responsibilities of camping in the 


present emergency period, conservation 
of human and natural resources, camp 


Pacific Coast Holds 
Fine Regional 


Members of ACA residing in the far 
west held a fine Region VII Pacific 
Camping conference at 
Asilomar, Calif., from March 29 to 
April 1. Included among business of 
the conference was election of Federa- 
tion officers. The new leaders are: 
President Charles VanWinkle, YMCA, 
Los Angeles, Calit.; Vice-president 
Miss Marjorie Hopkins, Girl Scouts, 
Redford, Ore.; and Secretary-Treasurer 
James Huntley, State Parks and Rec- 
reation Commission, Seattle, Wash. 

Conference Chairman John R. Mc- 


Federation 


operating problems, leader training 
methods, and others of similar import- 
ance. 

Among guests at the conference were 
newly elected ACA president, Elmer F. 
Ott and ACA executive director, Ger- 


ald P. Burns. Dr. A. P. Kephart, of 


Camp Yonahlossee, Blowing Rock, 
N.C., was elected chairman of Re- 
gion IV. 


Pictured at Memphis ACA conference 
are (left to right) ACA executive di- 
rector, Gerald P. Burns; Rev. Warren 
Willis, president of ACA Florida Sec- 
tion; Catherine T. Hammett, ACA 
secretary; and C. L. Carlisle, of ACA 
Tri-State Section. 





Kinley opened the meeting, welcom- 
ing delegates. Miss Dorothy Lanyon, 
acting Federation president, spoke 
briefly, as did Elmer F. Ott, newly 
elected president of ACA. Next, key- 
note speaker Wes Klusmann, national 
director of camping for the Boy 
Scouts, addressed the meeting on 
“Making Democracy Work in Camp.” 

“The real genius of organized camp- 
ing, he said, “is found in its combi- 
nation of environment, out-of-door 
skills, and method of management. 
The greatest of these is method of 
management, because it is through 
method more than content that camp- 
ing can become a significant experience 


in democratic living. Camps are what 
people make them. They can be hot. 
beds of communism, strongholds of 
reaction, or incubators of democracy.” 

The convention’s second day was 
given over to kindred-group meetings, 
and discussion-group meetings on a 
wide variety of topics. A general ses- 
sion in the evening included a panel 
discussion on “Problems as We Put 
ACA Camp Standards into Practice.” 
Panel members were Elmer Ott; Helen 
Clauson, California Department of So- 
cial Welfare; A. David Biatch, ACA 
Oregon Section; Fred Johnson, South- 
ern California Private Camp Directors 
Assn.; and Buford Bush, California 
State Recreation Commission. Follow- 
ing the meeting educational exhibits 
and movies were presented. 

At a fourth general session, Elmer 
Ort addressed the delegates on “Camp 
Administration in the Present Emer. 
gency. The morning also included a 
Counselor which offered 
opportunities for practice and discus 
sion in various skills and administra 
tive methods. The evening general ses 
sion heard a talk on “Counseling in a 
War-Threatened World,” by George 
Sheviakov, California school guidance 
consultant. “Some adolescents,” he told 
the group, “will merely use the present 
world tensions to hang their own prob 
lems on. They would have the same 
problems regardless of present tensions, 
but it is more convenient to put the 
blame on world uncertainties. 

“When a youngster is actually dis 
turbed over world tensions, perhaps the 
best help a counselor can give him is 
to admit, ‘Things are serious; this is a 
distraught world today. But now is our 
time to be strong.’ My experience has 
indicated that by such a direct ap- 
proach, the tensions are often removed, 
and a new hope comes in the know! 
edge of this need for strength.” 


conterence, 


New York Regional 
Draws Many ACA ’ers 


ACA Sections in New York state, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey joined 
to take part in the Region IT ACA con- 
ference held April 4-7 in New York 
City’s Hotel Biltmore. Otto K. Rosahn 
is president of the host Section, and 
Herman Baar was convention chair- 
man. Keynote speaker was. Dr. James 
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ACA NEWS 


H. Case, president of Bard College, 
who delivered a fine message on the 
topic “The Rebirth of American Pio- 
neer Instincts.” 

Thursday was a busy day for the 
several hundred delegates who attended 
the conference. The first session was 
given over to talks and demonstrations 
on kitchen practices and food purchas- 
ing. Participants were Miss Dorothy 
M. Proud, Miss Agnes Carlson, and 
Miss Ruby 


with the Cornell University Depart- 


M. Loper, all connected 


ment of Institution Management; Miss 
Margaret Schumacher, cafeteria man- 
ager, Juilliard School Music; and Mr. 
Horace Wainright, buyer tor Water- 
man Leder Corp. 

A second morning session was de- 
voted to the topic “Recognizing and 
Handling Illnesses at Camp.” Dr. Jo- 
seph Goldstein, pediatrician of Willard 
Parker Hospital, was the speaker, and 
many camp directors were intensely in- 
terested in his comments. 

At a luncheon session, Miss Lillian 
Smith, author and camp director, spoke 
“Making Work in 


on Democracy 


Camp.” She emphasized that democ- 
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racy is a living experience, not just 
something to talk about, but something 
which has no life until it is actually 
put into practice in day-to-day life. 

The afternoon sessions were given 
over to practical problems of the camp 
executive. Included were talks and dis- 
cussions on transportation and baggage, 
maintenance and repair as they affect 
safety, sanitation, and __ insurance. 
Among 13 speakers were representa- 
tives of railroad and bus companies, 
the U. S. Public Health Service, com- 
mercial firms serving camps, and camp 
directors. 

At the Thursday evening general 
session Dr. I. Victor Burger, assistant 
superintendent New York City 
Schools, was scheduled for an address 
on “What Kind of Camping Do You 
Believe in?” His development of the 
topic was well received by those in 
attendance, and offered much for all 
camp staff people to ponder on as they 
approach the 1951 camp season. 

Friday was devoted to camp staff 
and camp program plans and _ prob- 
lems. Included among speakers were 
Richard Doty, Dr. Rudolph Witten- 
berg, Dr. Lloyd B. Sharp, Edward M. 


ot 


man, Miss Cornelia Goldsmith, and 
Mrs. Mary R. Osborne. 

All day Saturday was designated as 
“Parent-Camper Day.” Sessions were 
arranged to provide opportunity for 
campers and parents to indicate the 
kinds of camp programs they like and 
find helpful. Special talks included 
“Program Aids tor Camps from the 
Museums,” by Dr. William A. Burns; 
“Your Camper is My Child,” by Dr. 
Leona Baumgartner; and “How to 
Choose a Camp,” by Mrs. Marjorie 


Conzelman. 











HARVEY'S 
LOG CABIN SEAL & FINISH 


“Proved Best by Craftsmen Test” 
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WOOD PRESERVATIVE AND FINISH 
TO KEEP WOOD 
IN ITS NATURAL COLOR, 


Write for Free Samples and Literature 
Test and Compare 


PHILLIP J. HARVEY INC. 


430 EAST WOODBRIDGE 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 





























Heavy Duty Midget 

Chlor - O - Feeder. Ca- 

pacity 6.5 gal./hr. at 
5 psig. 
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Healy, Eugene Vivian, Joshua Lieber- 


What a relief to know water worries are over once and for all! What a 
feeling of confidence is yours when a %Proportioneers% “‘Little Red 
Pump” is sterilizing your camp water supply! 

Yes, there’s peace of mind in every Heavy Duty Midget Chlor-O- 


Feeder. 


This reliable unit feeds the exact amount of hypochlorite 


required to insure a safe, healthful water supply. The “Little Red Pump” 
is built to stand up — built to give you trouble-free service, season 


after season. 


It’s flexible, too... 


easily adjusted to satisfy any 


water treating problem. Return the coupon for full information on 


%Proportioneers% Feeders. 


Peasrnered Sten. 


% Proportioneers, Inc.% 
446 Harris Ave., Prov. 1, R. I. 


Please send me by return mail Bulletin HDM-3 and com- 
plete information on treating camp water supplies. 


SEND COUPON TODAY! 
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CHLORINATION 1, Wel 


Stops this kind of shut-down 









Chlorination of your camp water supply is not only “good health” 

—it's good business,too. Costly shut-downs by health authorities for 
typhoid, dysentery, and other water-borne disease just can't hap- 
pen with Wallace & Tiernan Hypochlorinators on the job. 


These rugged machines have many characteristics designed espe- 
cially for camp operation. Here are some of their main features: J, 
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Easy operation — Switch on the power and the Hypo- 
chlorinator starts operating. 










‘ 


gon 


i 
iN 
Compact — The Hypochlorinator and solution crock need Ys 
only four square feet of floor space. 


Approved — Chlorination is recognized and approved 
by health authorities across the country as a safe, sure 
means of sterilization. 





a ae” ta 
We 
Dependable — You can count on Wallace & Tiernan 
Hypochlorinators because they are the product of 
36 years’ experience in all phases of water purification 
and are backed by a nationwide service organization. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INC. 


CHLORINE AND CHEMICAL CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


See your nearest W &T Representative now to learn how 
your camp can obtain these and other advantages from 
chlorination. 


NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY * REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Camps everywhere buy 7 


STANDARD STEEL PIER 








Camp owners throughout the nation are buying the 
STANDARD STEEL Pier because it's the Dock that suits 
their every camp need. Safe in every detail. ... Easy to 
assemble. . . . All Steel. . . . Adjustable to water-depths. 
Provided with accessories that every Camp owner deems 
a "MUST." Ladders ... Steps ... Diving Boards... 
Benches . . . Boat Rollers . . . Guard Tower... all a 


Camp necessity! 


STANDARD STEEL PRODUCTS MFG. CO., INC. 
¢ | MILWAUKEE 15, WISCONSIN 


... approved by national water- 
safety organizations the Stand- 
ard Steel Pier Accessories com- 
bine the added Safety and : 
Stability needed for protection | & j = 

and pleasure. a Re 
Send us a rough sketch . . . giving water-depth and 
dimensions to meet your dock need. We will 
quote prices and make our recommendations without 
obligation. 


AE ATS AP AT A PRES 2836 S. 16TH STREET 
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Chairmen to ’52 
Convention Named 


The three top chairmen of the 22nd 
National Convention of the American 
Camping Association, were announced 
today by Joseph N. Clemens, conven- 
tion chairman. They are: 

Charles Desser, Director otf the 





ee RRS 


Charles Desser 


Young Men’s Jewish Council, Chicago, 
who will be chairman of the Finance 
Division. 

Theodore Cavins, Director of Camp 
Mishawaka, Grand Rapids, Minn., 





Theodore Cavins 


who will be chairman of the Program 
Division; and 

Miss Helen C. James, Director of 
Warwick Woods Camp for Girls, Say- 
ner, Wisc., who will act as chairman 
of the Operation Division. 

The 22nd National Convention of 
ACA. will be held in Chicago, April 
lo through April 19th, 1952; and hun- 
dreds of leaders in the camping feld 
will come from all points in the na- 
tion to attend the sessions. 

Charles Desser has been associated 
with the Young Men’s Jewish Council 
sisce 1928 and became its Executive 
Director in 1941. In 1948 and 1949 he 
se:ved as treasurer of the American 
Ca:nping Association. 
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UNSINKABLE BALSA WOOD FLOATS 
FOR FRESH OR SALT WATER 


Completely assembled, ready to place on water 


Never will you buy such value for so little money! 

























Approx. 300 Ibs. 
. Limited quantity, order today. 


ONLY $20.00 


» Approx. 600 Ibs. 


ONLY $32.50 


Weather worn aboard ship, but never used. 


Freight charges collect. Immediate shipment. 


Assortment of larger type rafts on display 
ALL SIZE TENTS ON HAND 


Write for free listing on all size electric generating plants 


Send check or money order to 


ROCKAWAY SALES CO. 


Box 364C e 


Route No. 6 


. Rockaway, New Jersey 


Free circular on war surplus bargains and camping equipment. 


25 person capacity, 10’ x 5’ x 12”. 
Gov’t. surplus. 


50 person capacity, 12’ x 7’ x 15”. 
A real buy at 
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DUSTY ROADS? DUSTY TENNIS COURTS? 
HUNDREDS AND HUNDREDS OF 
LEADING CAMPS RELY ON OUR 


Liguid Dustuomore 


Liquid Dustnomore is a liquid com- 
pound of a special petroleum base and 
chemicals having germicidal properties. 
One application penetrates many inches 
into the ground, binding the loose dirt 
and dust. It also kills grass and weeds 
because of its chemical makeup. Liquid 
Dustnomore is non-toxic to skin abra- 
sions. It does not attack rubber shoes, 
or stain clothing. Liquid Dustnomore 
is evenly applied with a sprinkling can. 


ELIMINATES DUST 
Coats and permeates surface _ soil 
evenly, preventing formation of loose 
dust particles. 


SAFEGUARDS HEALTH 
Contains mild germicides which kill 
many forms of bacteria found in dirt. 
Minimizes eye, nose, throat irritations 
by laying the dust. 

REDUCES MAINTENANCE AND 

LABOR COSTS 
Water sprinkling is eliminated. Fre- 
quent resurfacing due to “blow away” 
is not necessary. Cleaning and dust- 
ing inside buildings is reduced to a 
minimum. Does not track. Prevents 
growth of vegetation. 


LASTS AN ENTIRE YEAR 
Resists evaporation caused by direct 
rays of sun. Not washed out by rains. 
MAKES CLEANING EASIER 
Keeps dust from blowing into nearby 
buildings. Does not adhere to shoes 
and “track” into halls and rooms. 
PROTECTS NEARBY GARDEN PLANTS 
AND FLOWERS 
Eliminates dust which chokes vegeta- 
tion by settling on leaves and flowers. 
REDUCES SUN GLARE 
Darkens the surface slightly. 


IMPROVES GENERAL APPEARANCE 
Gives a fresh, clean surface, uniform 
in — and free from glare. Is not 
a tar. 


INCREASES POPULARITY OF MANY 
PLACES OF BUSINESS — BRINGS IN- 
CREASED REVENUE 
Provides clean, fresh surface, dust- 
free, easy on the eyes, sanitary. Peo- 
ple, in general, prefer trading where 
such conditions exist. 
INEXPENSIVE; SAVES MONEY 
One treatment per year or season is 
sufficient. 


We manufacture a complete line of chemicals for camps. 
Write for free brochure or information. 


CAMP CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


Second Ave. and 13th Street 
Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


Phone HYacinth 9-1000 


Cable Address—C AMPCHEMIC, New York 


Representatives, Branches, or Distributors in many principal cities in U.S. and Canada 
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Theodore Cavins has been in camp- 
ing since 1927 and has been active in 
Chicago Camping Association — since 
1941. He has served on the American 

g Association executive com- 
mittee as Finance Chairman and is on 
the staff of Lake Forest College, in 
the Admissions Department. 

According to Cavins, “Camping is a 
way of life. Camping is part of the 
American heritage. Camping is not 
something you sit in a grandstand and 
watch. A boy that can paddle a canoe, 
portage a duffel bag, shoot a rifle, put 
up a tent, build a fire in the rain and 


laugh at the weather, has good reason 


( ramping 


to think better of himself than he did 
betore he learned how. A good camp- 
ing boy competes with his fellows only 
in developing skill, dependability, _re- 
sourcefulness, good temper, and _ fel- 
lowship. A good camper 1s, in short, 
a good specimen of the human race.” 

Helen C. James, prior to entering 
the camping field served as Director of 
Physical Education at the University 
High School of the University of Chi- 
cago and at the Loring School for 
Girls in Chicago. She was Dean of 
Girls and Director of Physical Educa- 
tion at the Scarborough School, Scar- 


borough-on-the-Hudson, N. Y.; Dean 





films is offered by Modern. 





Aw) PLACE 


USE FREE FILMS 
THIS SUMMER 


American industry offers you a selection of the best 16-mm. 
sound motion pictures—packed with interest 
full color. These films provide informative, entertaining pro- 


grams for children and adults. 


More than 100 films can now be borrowed from Modern— 
FREE! From a single source, 
and varied schedule of films for vour entire season. 


The largest selection of the best 16-mm. sponsored sound 


descriptions of free films easily available from 27 convenient 


locations in the United States. 


mo D0 ERw 
TALKING 

PICTURE 

SERVICE 


many in 


you can obtain a well balanced 


Mail the coupon today to get 

















camp use. 
Name 
Address 

City 

Camp Name 


M\ title 1s 


se eee eee 


cee, “ee LC TT. 
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Free Offer! Clip and mail today! 
MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE 


45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation a complete list of Free films for 





.. “Lone TETAS 0. Wet Pe LL ed: 





Helen C. James 


of Girls and Director of Physical Edu. 
cation at the John Burroughs School, 
Clayton, Wisc., and Director of Health 
Education and Social Activities at 
Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville. 





An aquatic weed killer, known as 
Parko Algaecide, is being offered to 
camps by Parke-Hill Chemical Corp., 
57 S. 6th Ave., Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
Described as being effective in clearing 
lakes, pools, ponds, and streams of 
water weeds, algae, water scum and 
insect larvae, the compound is said to 
be rapid and effective, long-lasting and 
inexpensive. More detail, and a form 
for determining the needs of your 
camp waterfront, may be obtained by 
addressing the company. 





SPECIAL TRIAL DEAL 


Delicious FRUIT DRINK Flavors 


(Three different flavors — 


enough to flavor 72 gal.) 


ONLY $8.00 





| 12 Saratoga Ave. 


AN INVESTMENT 
YOU WILL NOT REGRET 





-SMITH-JUNIOR CO., Inc. 


Rochester 6, N. Y. 
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Waterfront, Leadership 
Courses Announced 


As most camp directors are already 
aware, qualified counselors and other 
staff people are harder to find this 
year. One answer to this difficulty lies 
in making available more training op- 
portunities for less experienced but 
promising staff people. Courses listed 
below are those which have come to 
the attention of the editors; interested 
directors can obtain more information 
by direct contact. 

American Red Cross has announced 
35 ten-day aquatic schools where po- 
tential camp leaders can obtain train- 
ing, at nominal cost, under expert 1n- 
structors, at convenient locations and 
times. They are as follows: 

Eastern Area 

Camp Kiwanis, South Hanson, Mass., 
June 14-24. 

Camp Watitoh, Becket, Mass., June 
17-27. 

Camp Hazen, Chester, Conn., June 
14-24. 

Camp Child, Buzzards Bay, Mass., 
(Small Craft), June 14-24. 

Camp Limberlost, Lagrange, Ind., 
June 12-22. 

Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va., 
(Negro), July 6-16. 

Camp Minnehaha, Minnehaha 
Springs, W. Va., June 12-22. 

Camp Lutherlyn, Prospect, Pa., June 
12-22. 


Camp Trail’s End, Beach Lake, Pa.. 
| 


June 17-27. 


Silver Lake Institute, Epworth Inn, 
Silver Lake, N.Y., June 16-26. 

Camp Minnehaha, Minnehaha 
Springs, W. Va., August 20-30. 


Southeastern Area 

Northwestern State College, Natch- 
itoches, La., June 3-13. 

Camp Mondamin, Tuxedo, N.C., 
(Small Craft), June 6-16. 

Camp Carolina, Brevard, N.C., June 
6-16 and Aug. 20-30. 

Roosevelt State Park, Chipley, Ga., 
June 11-21. 

Tennessee A & I, Nashville, Tenn., 
(Negro), June 19-29. 
Midwestern Area 

Camp Fern, Marshall, Texas, June 
5-13, 

Camp Murray (No. 2), Ardmore, 
Okla., June 6-16. 

Camp Heffernan, Towanda, IIL. 
June 10-20. 

Woodland Summer Camp, Eagle 


River, Wis., (Small Craft), June 12-22. 
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YP CRAFT SUPPLIES 


FOR ALL CRAFTS 


Leather @ Metal e@ Plastics 
Woodworking @ Ceramics @ Basketry 





Instruction: for craft counselors. Write for 
class schedule. Ask about our free counselor 
placement service. 


FREE CATALOG 


80 pages @ 8,000 items @ Write for your copy today. 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO., INC. 


45-49 S. HARRISON STREET 
Retail Stores: 12 E. 4lst St., N.Y.C. 


EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
54 S. Harrison, E. Orange. N. J. 

















We Are the Pioneers in 


CAMPERS’ AND STUDENTS’ 


Medical Reimbursement and Tuition Refund 


INSURANCE 


with coverage for 


MEDICAL REIMBURSEMENT 
POLIO PROTECTION 
EPIDEMIC 

ACCIDENTAL DEATH 
DISMEMBERMENT 

TUITION REFUND 


Medical Reimbursement protects the camper’s parent from expenses of 
hospital, doctor, surgeon, nurse and X-ray for accident or illness at no cost 
to the camp. 


Tuition refund protects the camp director against loss of profits due to 
epidemic, fear of epidemic, contagious or infectious disease and quarantine. 


Each year we have thousands of children from coast to coast under this 
protection. 


Write today for full information 


THE SIGN OF GOOD SERVICE 





CHARTERED 1909 


Members 
American Camping Association 
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Your Friends — 
And Theirs! 


To protect their clothes and belongings, 
to identify them, to avoid ownership 
disputes, to insure orderliness and econ- 
omy, there’s nothing like marking with 


Ss 


WOVEN NAMES 


For many years Cash’s Names have been 
the friends of campers and camp owners 
alike. They are permanent, easily at- 
tached, cost little, save much. Most 
camps and schools recommend them. 


Your campers—and your camp—ought 
to use Cash’s Woven Names. Ask about 
our service to camp and school owners 
and directors. Write us now. 


CASH’S 


51 Camp St., South Norwalk, Conn. 


RICES 3 Doz. $2.25 9 Doz. $3.25 NO-SO CEMENT 
P 6 Doz. $2.75 12 Doz. $3.75 25c a Tube 
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Are you contemplating 
using one? 


BE SURE TO USE 


RICHINE 


TRADE MARK REG. 


MACHINE FORMULA 


STERILIZES 
AS IT WASHES 


And helps to 
PREVENT EPIDEMICS 


Send for Sample 


> : DISPENSERS AVAILABLE 


Oo am 
Eas Btae 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP 
Inc. 











& CHEMICAL CO., 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 





Lake Okoboji Lutheran Camp, Mil- 
ford, Iowa, June 13-23. 

Owasippe Scout Camps (Camp 
Beard) Whitehall, Mich., June 13-23. 

Camp Murray (No. 3), Ardmore, 
Okla., (Negro), June 20-30. 

Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, Texas, Aug. 12-22. 

Lake Poinsett' Methodist Camp, Ar- 
lington, S.D., Aug. 15-25. 

Lake of the Ozarks 4-H Camp, Kai- 
ser, Mo., Aug. 19-29. 

Indian Mound Reservation, Ocono- 
mowoc, Wis., Aug. 21-31. 
Pacific Area 

Granite Dells, Prescott, Ariz., June 
10-20. 

Inter-Mountain Indian School, Brig- 
ham City, Utah, June 11-21. 

Emerald Bay, Catalina Island, Calif., 
June 17-27. 

Twin-Echo, Twin Lakes, Route 2, 
Rathdrum, Idaho, June 17-27. 

Camp Redwood, Fresno, Calif., Aug. 
1-11. 

Camp Sweyolakan, Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho, August 22-Sept. 1. 

Camp Tanglewood, Tacoma, Wash., 
(Small Craft), August 27-Sept. 5. 


Other Courses Set 

Wisconsin Recreation Leaders Lab- 
oratory Association has announced a 
one-week course in recreation leader- 
ship, to be held at Wausau Youth 
Camp, Wausau, Wisc., May 20-26. 
Registration is limited; further infor- 
mation from the Association, 314 Agri- 
cultural Hall, College of Agriculture, 
Madison 6, Wisc. 

Courses in Equitation, Archery, and 
Dance, Teela-Wooket Camps, Roxbury, 
Vt., June 18-24, August 30-September 
15. Information on equitation from 
Mr. C. A. Roys, 60 Ordway Road, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. Information on 
archery and dance from Mrs. E. B. 
Miller, 450C West 24th St., New York 
City. 

Nature Leadership Training will be 
the feature of a course announced by 
National Audubon Society for June 
18-30 at Audubon Camp of Conn., and 
Conservation will be the theme of 
three courses at the same place, set for 
July 2-14, July 30-August 11, and 
August 19-31. Further details on any 
of these opportunities may be secured 
from National Audubon Society, 1000 
Fifth Avenue, New York City 28. 

Another nature course which has 
been announced is the Fernglen Work- 
shop, Antrim, N.H., June 16-29. 

Additional courses have been de- 
scribed in previous issues. 











Still Time To Order 


CAMP 
COUNSELING 


Hundreds of camp directors and coun- 

selors used this storehouse of camping 

“know-how” last summer. Let it lighten 

your administrative load this summer. 
$4.25 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 5 








“Laughing Loon” 
WATERFRONT 
EQUIPMENT 


Diving Boards 
Floats - Ladders 
Rafts, etc. 


HUSSEY 
SAFE SEATING 


Portable 
Steel Bleachers 
And Grandstands 


Write for FREE 
Literature 


Ask for details on 
the new Hussey Sec- 
tional Steel Landing 
Pier with wood deck. 


Hussey Mig. 


Co., Inc. 


519 R.R. St., 
N. Berwick, Me. 














KEN-KAYE KRAFTS CO. 


. 





Electric Tools 
Leathercraft 
Minor Crafts s 
Model Crafts U 
Woodenware 
Metalcraft , 
Motor Tools p 
Whittling L 
Drafting 

Painting : 
Drawing E 
Pottery 

Felt S 


ested 











1277 
WEST 


WASHINGTON 
NEWTON _ 65, 


STREET 
MASS. 

















For Hiking at Night! 
@ Carbide Lamps (miners’ style) 
—~the economical, sure light 
@ Electric Battery Headlamps 


@ Knapsacks 
-all sizes, many styles 


@ Nylon Ponchos 


Write for free illustrated catalog 
with prices. 


CAMP AND TRAIL 
OUTFITTERS 


112 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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ACA Section Presidents 


Region I 

New Encianp: Orville H. Emmons, 
YMCA, 167 Tremont St., Boston 11, 
Mass. 


Region II 

CentTRAL New York: Richard E. 
Stultz, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
3. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA: Mrs. Rex T. 
Wrye, 300 N. River St., Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

New Jersey: Walter Vanderbush, 
YMCA, Main St., Orange, N.J. 

New York: Otto Rosahn, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Miss Claudia Perkins, 
Girl Scouts, 311 S. Juniper St., Phil- 
adelphia. 

Region III 

ALLEGHENY: Harry C. Kneeland, 51 S. 
Jackson St., Pittsburgh 2, Pa. 

Capirot: Wayne C. Sommer, 1736 G 
St. NW, Washington 6, D.C. 

CENTRAL Onto: Rev. Cecil Hankins, 


35 W. Gay St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Lake Erte: James F. Whyte, YMCA, 
2200 Prospect Ave., Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. 

Marytanp: Harry Lippincott, 300 
Knickerbocker Bldg., Baltimore 2, 
Md. 

Outro VALLey: William A. Young, 
YMCA, 117 W. Monument St., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


Region IV 

Ftoriwa: Rev. Warren Willis, 221 S. 
Kentucky St., Lakeland, Florida. 

GuLF Coast: Mrs. E. O. Hunt, Camp 
Kittiwake, Pass Christian, Miss. 

Kentucky: Rev. Harry E. Williams, 
Benton, Kentucky. 

SOUTHEASTERN: H. C. Pearson, YMCA, 
Athens, Georgia. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY: Glenn — Ellis, 
812 Georgia Ave., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Tri-State: C. L. “Scottie” Carlisle, 


Boy Scouts Headquarters, Jackson, 
Tenn. 








TRY IT 





HERS 
SWEET 











USE MOTHER NATURES 


1950, The Register 
and Tribune Syndicate 


COLORED INKS 








WHITE 


NAME 
WRITTEN 
COLOR 

OF PETAL 


1-20 








One thing I enjoy most about draw- 
ing “Try It” is the help and sugges- 
tions which I receive from my family. 
fill, our youngest, “discovered” a new 
vay of writing with colored inks. 
Now some of you may have done it 
before, but for Jill and me it was a 
discovery that we could share with 
others. I’m sure your campers will en- 
joy some additional new ways of doing 
this writing. 

Jill first tried this little trick with a 
maple leaf. She placed a piece of clean 
White paper on the table, then with a 
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pencil having a rounded point, she 
printed her name on the leaf which 
she had placed on the paper. When the 
leaf was lifted, there was her name 
printed in green. The pencil had 
pressed out the green juice in the leaf 
and had colored her name. Be careful 
campers don’t use too sharp a pencil, 
as it tends to tear the leaves. 

Jill also tried iris and rose petals and 
had her name in different colors. 

One of a series prepared by Herb 
Sweet, ACA vice-president and opera- 
tor of Acorn Farm Camp.—Editor. 


Region V 

CENTRAL ILitNois: Miss Virginia An 
derson, Girl Scouts, 234 College, 
Decatur, III. 

Cuicaco: Miss Ruth Stevens, YWCA, 
59 E. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 

Cotorapo: William Wright, YMCA, 
25 East 16th Ave., Denver 2, Colo. 

INDIANA: Miss Helen Shaw, 210 Cen- 
ter Bldg., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

lowa: Harlan Geiger, Extension Ser- 
vice, lowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Micuican: Stanley J. Michaels, 17765 
Manderson, Detroit 3, Mich. 

Minnesota: D. Winton Hartman, 225 
Clifton Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Missournr’ VALLEY: Miss Mary Jo 
Schnell, Girl Scouts, 1012 Baltimore, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

NesrasKA: Richard Hamlin, YMCA, 
4827 S. 24th St., Omaha, Neb. 

St. Louris: Miss Marie Shaver, 3930 
Lindell Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 

Wisconsin: Lloyd Shafer, Boy Scouts, 
86 S. Macy St., Fond du Lac, Wisc. 


Region VI 


OKLAHOMA: Miss Frances V. Gibson, 
320 N.W. First St., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

SouTHEAST TExas: James Johnson, Bov 
Scouts, 1504 Fannin St., Houston, 
Texas. 

SouTHWEsT: Mrs. B. H. English, 3408 
Westcliff Rd., Fort Worth, Texas. 


Region VII 


Arizona: Ruth Robbins, 234 W. Mon- 
roe, Phoenix, Ariz. 

CALIFORNIA CENTRAL VALLEY: Miss 
Edith Tweedy 2430 N St., Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

Hawau: Frank Belding, 9728-B Iwilei 
Road, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

INLAND Empire: Paul E. Hammond, 
YMCA, 827 W. First, Spokane, 
Wash. 

NorTHERN CALIFORNIA: Edward M. 
O’Neill, 95 McCoppin St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Orecon: George Alexander, 1009 S.W. 
Fifth, Portland, Oregon. 

San Dieco: Gene McCormack, YMCA, 
8th and C St., San Diego 1, Calif. 
SAN Joaquin: Grover Gates, 835 

Hampton Way, Fresno, Calit. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: Miss Esther 
Bristol, Girl Scouts, 4354 W. 3rd, 
Los Angeles. 

WasatcH: Miss Ariel V. Frederick, 
2118 Sherman Ave., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

WasHINGTON: Miss Hazle Chapman, 
Caravan Camps, 4726 Roberts Way, 
Seattle, Wash. 
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SELL or BUY 


Camps 
Schools 
Sites 


Compare our record of successful 
real estate transactions 
over the past 20 years. 

Sales ®© Leases *® Mergers 

Partnerships 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 2-8840 

















INDIAN CRAFT 


New 1951 Catalog on Request 


Vp 


Pa) 
Supplies a MAILS, 
for all Beads, 
Indian Feathers, 
Craft Books, 
Work Leather 





GREY OWL INDIAN CRAFT CO. 


1569 NOSTRAND AVENUE 
BROOKLYN 26, N. Y. 


BU. 7-4951 








e CAMP DIRECTORS! 
Advertise Your Camp 
with the Popular, New 


« PLAYHATS 


a of durable cotton 
twill 





es a 


$10.80 
PER DOZEN 


Colors 
Red and white 
Navy and white 
| Green and white 
Solid red, Solid Navy 
| Solid white 
| Sizes: 


or send 50c aon a Med- 
for sample Camp name embroi- 
Prices and colors ' dered on every hat! 


For boys and girls. 
Satisfaction 
ea alii aida ate aaa, Guaranteed 


Send Your Order Today To 


PLAYHATS, Revere, Mass. 


subject to i 











TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 
ANNOUNCE 


Counsellor Training Courses in 
Equitation, Archery, and Dance 


June 18-24 Aug. 30- Sept. 15 


For details regarding Equitation, write: 
C. A. ROYS, 60 ORDWAY ROAD, 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 

For details regarding Archery and 
Dance, write: 

MRS. E. B. MILLER, 
450C WEST 24th ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Section Activities 
Repo rted 


Recent news reports received trom 
individual ACA Sections are briefed 
below in order that all may obtain a 
birds-eye view of camping association 
activity throughout the nation. Reports 
are given numerically by Regions, and 


alphabetically within regions. 


Region I 

New ENGLAND SEcTION reports that 
its membership has grown to these 
281 Camp members, 32 
Executives, 190 Individuals, and 42 
Congratulations are in order 


proportions: 


students. 
for the high percentage of camp mem- 
bers to total members; New England 
has evidently done a fine job in en- 
rolling members in their proper cate- 
gory. 

The Section’s third annual Camp 
Health Symposium has been set tor 
May 19 at Children’s Medical Center, 
Boston. Those who have attended pre- 
vious sessions can testify to the great 
value of these clinics to camp directors, 
nurses and doctors. 


Region II 

CENTRAL New York Section held its 
Spring Camp Conference recently, and 
Publications Chairman Madeline San- 
ford has reported it in the following 
verses: 


Central New York is a small Section 
We are sure you will agree, 

But the way we all join in our work 
Brings results—'tis plain to see. 


We come from upper New York State 
Meetings to attend, 

Sometimes traveling 200 miles 
To reach our journeys end. 


Last month to Rochester we journeyed 
Upstate Camp Conference was our 

aim; 

70 members attended 

make better camping, states it 

tame. 


Some 


To 


How to feed hungry children 
Both in camp and on the trail, 

With four experts to advise us 
We think we cannot fail. 


3etter camps for more children 
Both in standards and program, 
Ve learned to choose counselors 


wisely 
Not “concentrated” from a tin can. 
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STUNT FUN—No Rehearsals 
FOR CAMP STUNT NIGHTS 

Best Friend to the Camp Directors 
and Dramatic Counselors 
|| STUNT FUN—by Richard Drummond 

Cver 100 new, novel, usable brief 
stunts for from 1 to 100 participants. 
Including Short Stunts, Skits, Black- 
outs, Contest, Miscellaneous and One 
Man Stunts, Pantomines, Statuesque 
and Tumbling Stunts, etc. 

DEE SkGresgeecewsn cua Only $1.00 
|'STUNTS FOR EVERY OCCASION— 
by Marietta Abell and Agnes J. 
Anderson 

No staging Problems, Rehearsal-less 
Miscellaneous and Musical Stunts 
for every occasion; Shadow Graphs 
and Plays. 96 pages ........ Only 85c 

Money Back Guaranteed 
FREE Catalog of Plays, Stage 
Accessories, Sound Effect Records. 
Send Check or Money Order today to: 


T. S. DENISON & CO. pept.cm 
/_ 315 Fifth Ave. S., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
——————————OEOOOEOOEEOOESEOS 


SCULPSTONE~~~—~ 


Children love 
this easy-carving stone. 


Sculpture Made Easy 
Special Camp Units 


Complete Jewelry Kits 


Instructions and Projects 
for all Age Groups 
Write for Free Catalog 


Far Eastern Sculpstone Co., Inc. 


Dept. C 
159 E. 28th St., New York 16, N. Y. 











Meu! 


and exciting Crafts 
€ 
COPPER TOOLING 
LIQUID PLASTICS 
LEATHER PROJECTS 
NU-WAY TEXTILE PAINTING 


Reed and Raffa Beads 
Claycraft Belts 
Bleck Printing Gimp 
Shellcraft Felt 

Art Supplies Cork 


Wooden Plates and Boxes 
S 
free Catalogue 
HOBBY KING HANDICRAFT 
1719 Excelsior Av., Hopkins 9, Minn. 














INDIAN CRAFT SUPPLIES 


A Real Camper's Craft. 
All types of kits for 
American Indian Crafts 
Also 
Curios and Souvenirs 









Send for complete 
catalogue 





Py urtcTeannc a SALES us tec. DEP*- 


155 Lexington Ave. New York 16, N. *. 
Tel. MU. 3-2635 
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With 17 camp groups represented 


We arp Howard Galloway, big Here's Something New for Camps! 
and strong, 


! To be our keynote speaker T h e C he O W/- 8 - [ [ 


And keep us from going wrong. 
A CHOW-BELL is a wise investment, indeed. Camp 
owners and directors will find many uses for them both 


We promise “Life Can Be Beautiful indoors and out. Their pleasant, clear, “come and get 





In nineteen fifty one and two, it’ ring can be heard for great distances. They are 
With Dick Stultz as our president made of the very finest bell metal which assures many 
a ds ‘ wae yne years of trouble free service. 
Who hails from Syracuse “U”. 
Furnished with mounting bracket and rawhide pull. 
New Jersty Secrion’s April meeting 5” Diameter 8” Diameter 10" Diameter 
opened with the usual 6:30 p.m. din- $9.95 $22.50 $45.20 Send check or money order. 


' ' the postage. 
ner get together. Following this, Mr. We payt 
Robert C. Link, director of placement CARROLL’S 3339 W. 43rd St., New York 18, N.Y. 











MAKE YOUR OWN MOCCASINS 


for camps this Summer 


“OBEE” MOCCASINS—Good, genuine leather with 
composition soles punched for lacing. Complete with 
lacing, pattern and instructions . . . $3.90 (less 10% 
, —_ on 12 or more). 

: th CUCU WOOLSKIN MOCCASINS—Comfortable, long lasting. 
tahamna® tame “anes Ten Made of best grade long woolskin. Complete with 


at Brooklyn College, spoke on “How 
between directors and staff can be |< r pattern, thread, needle, etc. Ready to put together. 
: Handicraft” camp sandal, for boys, State shoe size. Small, $2.30 pr.; Medium, $2.50 pr.. 


Camp Directors and Counselors Can 
Better Understand Each Other.” Draw- 
ing on his considerable experience in 
girls and women. Ideal for the Large, $2.80 pr. 





interviewing and placing prospective 
camp counselors, Mr. Link outlined 
many ways in which the relationship 
made more pleasant, and the work of , 
: oeach, in the woods, along paths 
the staff more significant to the and for lounging. Guards your feet INDIAN SEED BEADS—Cabinet of 36 bottles of Seed 
= . & iwainst infection. No tools needed. Beads in 11 favorite colors. 900 beads in bottle. Cab- 
| . . ee each part. Uppers are of gay col- AUTHENTIC INDIAN STAMPS—Durable brass stamps 
JERSEY 1S planning to hold its second red plastic — armen = = ee Indian meanings. Kit of 18 different 
| i. , ° : are pre-punched, groove an esigns, .00. No. 18 NEW 68-page Catalog Free on 
annual in-camp institute on May 19 at | ridged to prevent slipping. Anyone Request. 


., : - - : NI . can assemble. 
Camp Echo Hill, Clinton, N. J. wht reese SHOWING MANY NEW ITEMS FOR CAMP 
cluded will be demonstration and _ | choose a smaller size than usual. Other types of moccasins not shown in this 


For a wide foot choose a size larger. aavertisement can be found in our No. 18 catalog. 


actice secsions } ‘ooking Per Pair — $1.95 


camp singing and games, democratic Dept. C 225 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
Stns / OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY CO. CHIGAGO b ? ILLINOIS 


ies program planning, and other impor- 
tant phases of camp operation. 





=> “s ——e 





New York Section has been center- WHITE RIVER PAPER COMPANY 
ing much of its spring activity around 
planning for the Region If ACA con- Serving Vermont and New Hampshire Camps 
ference at which it was host on April 
4-7. The conference is reported else- 





PAPER SUPPLIES 











slinnn im thie iene. Bags Light Globes Sanitary Napkins 
ye Brooms Mops Straws & Stationery 
The March membership meeting ot Cantiies Mimeo Supplies Toilet Tiesuc 
the Section featured a panel discussion Drinking Cups Napkins Towels 
iD aitin: Wiiacthininn, Sens Kiana Cheat, Envelopes & Tablets Plates Twine 
Fe ere cee Sey vg Flashlight & Batteries Roofing Paper Wrapping Paper 
auion. Panel members were Mrs. Hed- Facial Tissue Wax Paper 
dig Craven, Mrs. Helen Haskell, Marx Office and School Supplies 
(;. Bowens, Mrs. Helen Powers, and 
Dr. Ernst Bulova. TEL. 142 WHITE RIVER JUNCTION, VT. 
non PENNSYLVANIA SECTION was host at 
S a session of the annual Schoolmen’s — 
VA) > : 2 4 Drilac ae : , 
aft. Week conference in Philadelphia. Held want to eliminate dust from your play 
: >) : sine ’ ny elds, camping grounds and roadways? 
” \pril 12 at Drexel Institute of Tech Low-Cost, Easy Way It’s easy with SOLVAY CALCIUM 
atts nology, the session was devoted to the CHLORIDE! Usually, just one or two 


. P simple treatments are enough to make 
0 imina e TS your grounds dust-free—and keep them 


opic, “Are We Ready for School t 
irs re ea that way for the entire season. SOL- 
Camping?” Speakers were Dr. Marion VAY CALCIUM CHLORIDE is easy 


A . y to use—you need no expensive equip- 
= sack, Dr. George Raab, Kenneth ment, no experience. Safe, too, because 
Y it’ ] lorless, less. And—this 

Schatz, and Arthur Selverstone. All are ie ee tae ee are 

is preg hates, CALCIUM CHLORIDE has been solv- 


active in educational circles. 


ing dust problems for over 35 years. 


PENNSYLVANIA is planning for its an- Why not let it solve yours? Write to- 
4 . F : CA [ C { U Vi day for descriptive literature. 
nual in-camp institute, to be held May SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 
° Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


oe |’-20 on the campus of Beaver College. C ~ L 0) w i D E 40 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. 
VV 
x . * 


— 


‘ary Conklin and her Leadership 
T:aining Committee are sponsoring 
the meeting. 
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ARTVUE PICTURE POST CARDS 


“Tell a vivid picture story, of your Camp” 


ARTVUE FOLDERS 


“The big Camp Catalogue in handy 
packet form” 


REPRODUCED FROM YOUR 
OWN PHOTOS 


Write for Free Folder MC 


ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. N. Y. 














BOOKS and PAMPHLETS 
PATTERNS and PLANS 
ARTCRAFT and HANDCRAFT 
TOOLS and SUPPLIES 


2 e & 
Write for our 80-page handbook 
and guide. It’s FREE to instructors 
of all Arts and Crafts 


CRAFTERS OF PINE DUNES 


(Formerly Jackson Studio) 


105 Maple Avenue, Oostburg, Wis. 
HOBBY & HANDCRAFT HEADQUARTERS 











EVERYTHING ... 
For the Camp Craft Shop 
LEATHER BEADS BELTS 
METALS CORK LACING 
RAEFFIA FELT PAINTS 
SHELLS OF. PLASTIC 
Glass Etching Block 


Tools ieieattaet 


Printing 


Acte ssories books: 


Send For Your Catalog Today 


DEARBORN LEATHER COMPANY 


8625 Linwood, Dept. 9 — Detroit 6, Mich. 








“E songiting for Leathercraft” 
16 pages packed with pic- 
tures and listings of Cut- 
Out Projects, Pre-Punched 
Projects, Tools, Accesso- 
ries, Fine Leathers of all 
Kinds . . . Hundreds of 
items for Leathercrafters 
and Leathercraft In- 
ees structors. 
Write today for your FREE Copy 





4 x 
2 ae PS ad 





LEATHERCRAFT CO. 


Raymond Toebe 
40 years of Leathercraft Service 


149 N. 3rd ST., PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
} Formerly TOEBE Leathercraft Co. 
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Region III 


ALLEGHENY Section has developed 
plans for implementation of the ACA 
Camp Standards among camps in its 
area. The Section plans to send a copy 
of the ACA standard form “Report 
on Practices in Menrber Camps” to 
each camp, asking them to fill it out 
and return it. When a camp feels that 
it is ready to meet ACA Standards it 
will invite the Section’s Standards 
Committee to visit it. A visit will be 
arranged and the Committe, after see- 
ing the camp in operation, will sit 
down with the camp officials and dis- 
cuss all items in the report. The Stand- 
ards committee will then prepare a 
report indicating whether the camp 
meets ACA Standards and, if it doesn’t, 
will indicate specific standards that 
haven't been met. 

It is hoped in this way to visit camps 
each Summer, starting in 195], and 
be ready to approve a number of 
camps each year, so that by 1954 most 
camps in the area that can meet ACA 
Standards, will be ready for certifica- 
tion, according to the plan adopted by 
the association in St. Louis, February, 
1950. 

—Hugh W. Ransom 
Region IV 

SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, through its 
Palmetto Council, conducted a camp 
leaders training workshop April 13-15. 
According to a preliminary announce- 
ment from State Parks Director C. 
West Jacocks, president of the Palm- 
etto Council, panel discussions on “The 
philosophy and basic understanding of 
camping” and “What I can do to be- 
come a better counselor between now 
and camp time” were planned as high- 
lights of the program. In addition, 
there were work groups on nature 
study, nature crafts, camp crafts and 
outdoor cookery. Camp fire programs, 
square dances and other forms of rec- 
reation were planned. 


Region V 

Cuicaco’s SEcTION’s nominatin g 
committee has presented the following 
slate of officers for the next year: 
Chairman Ruth Stevens, YWCA; Vice 
chairmen Mrs. Frank W. Sullivan, 
Girl Scouts, and Mrs. Jack C. Grifhn, 
Camp Kinnahwee; Secretary Mrs. Rob- 
ert Hicks, Bowen Country Club; and 
Treasurer Jack Perz, Boy Scouts. 

Cuicaco held its annual meeting 
April 14, with ACA Executive Direct- 
or Gerald P. Burns as keynote speaker. 
His topic was “Camping in 195].” 





Leathercrait Camp Supplies 
Genuine Cordovan Billfold Covers 
Colors: Natural, Mahogany, Black 

and Brown 
Six billfolds for $5.00 


100 ft. Assorted Colors 
No. 2 Sheepskins — $15.00 


100 ft. Assorted Colors 
No. 1 Embossed Sheepskins 
Excellent for inexpensive handbags, 
book jackets, wallets, 
picture frames, etc. 
In lots of 100 ft. — $28.00 
Samples upon request. 











Link Belts Lacings 
Tools Accessories 
Carving Stamps Buckles 


Our stock is varied and complete 
Two days delivery after receipt of order 


ART HANDICRAFTS CO. 
26 Frankfort Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Write for our free, new 32 page catalog 


























Square Dance Party Book 


By Piute Pete. 
country games, refreshment recipes, mixers, 
music with chords, 40 photos of basic steps 
All for 


60 pages of square dances, 


and games. Excellent for beginners. 
$1.00. Mail to: 


VILLAGE RECREATION SERVICE 


Dept. C — 1701 Broadway 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 

















METAL ROW BOATS 


ONLY LIMITED QUANTITY AVAILABLE 








. Cheaper than Wood. 

- Will last longer. 

. Easier to Maintain. 

. Non-Sinkable. 

. Withstands hard usage. 


12 and 14 foot. 


SANCO EQUIPMENT CO. 


Yrnarly Sanitary /uPrery ano /reciarcty Co, 


26 East 3° 7st... New. York an. Ya 


EVM 


cn & GOD = 


Write for prices. 




















WOOD STAIN — 
Beautiful rustic 
brown. 


WOOD PRESERVER 
—Adds years to life 
of wood exposed to 
rot. 


TERMITE STOPPER 
Repels insects. 


Apply anywhere—brush, spray or quick dip 
—no pressure needed. Over four times 
richer than creosote in wood preserving oils 





CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING CO. 
Dept. C, MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. ——- 
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ping 


Following this talk, four discussion 
groups considered staff supervision, 
older camper programs, administra- 
tive problems, and public relations. 


MicuHicANn SECTION was instrumental 
in having Gov. G. Mennen Williams 
issue an ofhcial proclamation setting 
April 9-15 as Michigan Boys and Girls 
Camp Week. A picture showing Stan- 
ley Michaels, Section president, re- 
ceiving the proclamation from the gov- 
ernor, while Lewis C. Reimann, ex- 
ecutive secretary ot the Section and 
tounder of the “Week”, looked on, was 
published in many newspapers through. 
out the state. 

Wisconsin Section held 
March 16 at 


meeting 


Madison. Included were 


4 board meeting, afternoon and eve. 
ning sessions, and dinner served by 


the Madison YWCA. Eight topics of 
importance to directors were studied 
at the meeting. 
i0n, 


They included legisla- 
camp layout, promotional mater- 
ial, personnel recruitment and training, 












48 PAGES Illustrating and 
Describing Over 1000 Items 


a Large, complete stock ot 


materials and tools tor all popular cratts — — 
models, cork, 
knocing, shells, carving, etc. Only source tor many listed 


plastics, leathers, metals, weaving, archery, 


items. Every person interested in craftwork will wanc this 
great Catalog ... FREE co organizations making request 
on official letterhead. 25¢ to individuals. CRAFT SERVICE, 
Dept, F 337 University Ave., Rochester 7, N.Y. 
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youth 


food buying, camp licensing, 


service, and civil defense. 


Region VII 


ARIZONA SEcTION held its second an- 
nual conference April 6-7 in Phoenix, 
with the theme the meetings 
tor Citizens of Today’s 
Elmer F. Ott, newly elected 
president of ACA, was a_ featured 
speaker. In addition, the two-day meet- 
ing included workshop and discussion 
groups on 14 different concerns of 
camp directors and other fine talks by 
camping leaders. The Section’s May 
meeting is scheduled for the evening 
of Wednesday, May !1. 


ot 
“Camping 
Vorld.” 


Highlight in the camping field 
SOUTHERN CALiFoRNIA is the Pacific 
Camping Federation Conference at 
Asilomar. Speakers included our own 
Milt Goldberg, Dr. Lenore Smith, Ann 
Wolf and many others from SouTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Our own Southern California Camp- 
ing Association Conference at Camp 
Seeley is planned for May 4-6 and a 
wonderful program has been planned 
by the Conference Chairman, Holly 
Ashcraft, assisted by his committee. A 
large part of the S.C.C.A. Conference | 
is given over to leadership training, | 
tor the benefit of the camp counselors 
who always comprise an important seg- 
ment of those attending. 


The Private Camp Directors Associa- 
Southern California held a 
dinner meeting at Pepperdine College 
at Los Angeles with 135 people attend- 
ing. Beside the membership of the 
Association, there were many _ head 
counselors and program directors of 
the camps, as well as many organiza- 
tion people and students and counsel- 
ors who helped to make this one of the 
most outstanding meetings in P.C.D.A. 
history. 


tion of 


—J. Grant Gerson, 
Publications Committee. 








All Campers 
Want 


Sityleeraft 
SWEAT SHIRTS 
™\ _HEAD 

SCARFS 
T-SHIRTS 
‘rightly flock 
mbossed in any 
olor with camp 


name and em- 
blem. 








For Cucaivyuc aud Prices Write to 


STYLECRAFT MFG. CO. 


717 Sycamore St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

















Indian Jacket 
Kit 
$1.50 





Including felt, lacing. studs for seams, pat- 


‘ern. Assorted colors supplied unless other- 


wise specified. 
Brush & Craft 


MAGNUS Materials 


108 Franklin St., New York 13, N.Y. 











SPECIAL CAMP DISCOUNTS! 


MANY naan and PRACTICAL PROJECTS 


Ty L} Leather, Metal, Cork, 
Plastic, Ceramics, 
Beads and Cratt lace! Ee 


CRAFT @~“HOBBY CATALOG 


Catalog free to Camp Directors. ACT NOW. 














* wires? ee see Petes eS anes meres oe 
liam ee pra ee 
ee Bee ate Bee sponse ee es poe oe 





Vestn Crafts a am .— Co.§ 
“2 213-215 E. 3rd St., Davenport, Iowa 3 


s >. 
~* 
r =  \ = g 


+ > 
wine. 





DEPENDABLE CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Leather Craft @ Plastics @ Belt Craft 
Block Printing ® Pottery Craft 
Textile Color @ Power Tools 


Wood Burning ® Instruction Books 


o~J 


Write For Catalog 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


Dept. CM 551 


Elm Grove Wheeling, W. V3. 
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PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 








CONSULTANTS 





Camp Planning and Development 
Consultation service, campsite 
development 
R. ALICE DROUGHT 
Auer Park, Pewaukee, Wisconsin 
Nov. 1 - May 1: 2211 North Seventh 
Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona 











CATHERINE T. HAMMETT 
Consultant on Camping 
and Outdoor Living 

Box 97, Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Available for courses, workshops 
consultations on camping and out- 
door skills for administrators, camp 
and group leaders. 














LEWIS C. REIMANN 
Camp Consultant Service 
2504 Brockman Blvd. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
All camp problems, administration, 
site selection, layout, promotion, 
staff selection, program, etc. Camps 
and sites for sale in midwest. 











PHOTOGRAPHERS 





More than 25 years experience helps 
me deliver photographs of unusual 
quality. Action and group stills. 
Color — black and white — movies. 
Write today for information to: 
PAUL PARKER, Photographer 
11 W. 42 St. New York 18, N.Y. 











REALTORS 





CAMP BROKERS 
Serving the New England Area 


Philip K. Johnston 
NORDBLOM COMPANY 
50 Congress St. Boston 9, Mass. 
HUbbard 2-7000 

















Camp Time Is Craft Time 


Everything For Your 


Arts and Crafts Workshop 


Special Free Camp Catalog 


10 De Hart Street al | Le, C) |) 


tS mua ¢ 
Morristown, N. J. o% mS K rafts 


' 
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Flanagan Named 
Membership Chairman 


Arthur “Ken” Flanagan has been 
appointed national Membership Chair- 
man of ACA, by newly elected presi- 
dent Elmer F. Ott, according to recent 
advice from National ACA Headquar- 
ters. 

Mr. Flanagan is a member of the 
Chicago Section. He is Director of Ad- 
ministration tor the National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, Chi- 
cago. A few years ago he was chair- 
man of ACA’s Specialized Services 
Committee, and at present he is also 
Exhibits chairman for the 1952 Nation- 
al Convention otf the Association, 
scheduled for Chicago in April of next 
year. 





European students as counselors in 
U. S. camps is being promoted by In- 
ternational Research Fund, Holywell, 
Oxford, England. Based on experience 
in two Minnesota camps, the Fund 
believes European counselors can en- 
rich U. S. camping programs, bringing 
a cosmopolitan flavor and new view- 
points, ideals, sports, and experiences. 
Selection of students for counselorships 
is carried out by committees in each 
country, and involves careful screening 
to obtain only those most highly qualli- 
fied. All speak English, and pay their 
own expenses from home to New 
York City, and return; other expenses 
are undertaken by the camp. For fur- 
ther information, contact the Fund at 
the address above. 





News Items from 


Suppliers 


General Mills, Minneapolis, Minn., 
devoted more than 12 inches of space 
to publicizing camping in the March 
issue of its company house organ, The 
Modern Millwheel. Publication circu- 
lates to more than 12,000 employees of 
the company, most of whom are mar- 
ried and have families. The articles, in 
part emphasized “the importance of 
camping in building good citizens and 
a stronger America.” 


Camp Chemical Co. has moved to 
new and larger quarters, at 2nd Ave. 
and 13th St., Brooklyn 15, N.Y. As 
part of its expansion program to serve 
better all users of chemicals for sani- 
tation, the company has also retained 


the services of Dr. S. Brian Joseph as 
its chief chemist, and doubled space 
and equipment in its development, and 
production-control laboratories. 





FLASH! 
Camp Ceiling Prices 

Removed 
Ceiling price control on camp 
tuitions, which have been the 
subject of much recent confu- 
sion, have been suspended by 
OPS for six months beginning 
April 23, 1951, it was recently 
announced by ACA National 
Finance Chairman Otto Rosahn. 
During this period, however, 
camps are required to maintain 
and keep available for inspection 
by OPS their customary records 
showing fees charged. 











Cleveland Crafts Co. has relocated 
at 735 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. Its new 14,000 square feet of 
space more than doubles space available 
at previous location, and has made pos- 
sible numerous improvements to ex- 
pedite service on customers orders. 
Founded only six years ago, with the 
basement of a home as its first ofhce, 
the company has grown spectacularly. 


Nips, Inc., 116 E. 27th St., New York 
City 16, has announced the new “Kit 
lor Cuts,” which should prove tre 
mendously useful in camps of all types. 
Kach pocket-sized kit—no larger than 
a key case and weighing less than ', 
individually 
wrapped sterile adhesive bandages, five 


ounce — contains five 


plastene bottlettes of antiseptic, and an 
illustrated first-aid instruction folder, 
all packet in a waterproof plastic en 


velope. 


Explorer Post 23, which advertised 
a new reflector oven for camps in the 
1951 Annual Reference and Buying 
Guide Issue, point out that the cur- 
rent and correct address from which 
these aluminum ovens may be ob- 
tained is P. O. Box 1414, Notre Dame, 


Indiana. 


GLANCE NOW at the label on 
this issue of your CAMPING 
MAGAZINE. It contains numbers 
indicating the month and year 
that your current ACA member- 
ship expires. Contact your Section 
officers and renew it NOW, so that 
vou won’t miss any of the fine 
issues being planned. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





POSITION WANTED 


WATERFRONT directorship sought 
by college senior, 21, draft exempt; in- 
structor’s certifications: Red Cross and 
American Canoe Assn.; vars-ty swim- 
ming; interested in boys and their de- 
velopment; experienced as housefather 
in children’s home; 3 years counselling 
experience, including 1 year water- 
front; good references; will travel any- 
where; write Jay M. Raskin, Gettys- 
burg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 


FEMALE COOK AVAILABLE. Experi- 
enced as camp cook for past three 
years. Also school and hospital work. 
Employed at eastern university during 
winter. Write Box 913, Camping Maga- 
zine, Plainfield, N.J. 


HELP WANTED 


MO. OZARK PRIVATE BOYS’ CAMP 
seeks adult mature specialists and 
general counselors. Also opening for 
registered nurse. 8 weeks. Full details 
and salary. Ben J. Kessler, 7540 Wel- 
lington Way, St. Louis 5, Mo. 


COUNSELOR WITH BOYS. Northern 
Wisconsin camp offers beautiful en- 
vironment, good program, best food, 
and happy associates for your group. 
Four, six, or eight weeks. Salary and 
bonus. Write Box 902, Camping Maga- 
zine, 705 Park Ave., Plainfield, N.J. 


CAMPS FOR SALE 


ESTABLISHED SUMMER CAMP in 
Western New York. Fully equipped. 
Elevation 1900 feet. 266 acres. 85 acres 
woodland. 35 acre beaver built lake. 
Swimming pool, tennis court. 21 build- 
ings. 12 cabins accommodating 8 each. 
Other buildings can sleep at least 30 
more. 14 room Main House. £0,000 
evergreens, mostly of Christmas Tree 
variety planted in last eight years. 
Used as a private boarding school in 
winter. Electricity, telephone, televi- 
sion. Reasonably priced. For informa- 
tion write Bion J, Clark, Beaver Lake 
Camp, Bliss, New York. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CAMP on Cres- 
cent Lake, Maine. Aproximately 25 
miles North-west of Portland. 14 acres, 
800 foot water frontage. Lodge with 
fireplace and dining room, six cabins, 
recreational hall and infirmary. All 
utilities. Hunting and fishing. Price 
$16,500. Particulars: Salvation Army, 
68 High St., Portland, Maine. 


CAMP IN NORTHERN MICHIGAN 
for sale. Twenty acres of land with 600 
feet of water frontage on bay. Many 
Shady trails for riding. Capacity for 
60. Fully equiped with modern kitchen, 
hot and cold running water, 400 foot 
of pier, two floats. Old Town canoes, 
and all sports equipment. Camp in 
Operation now. Excellent location. 
Write Box 904, Camping Magazine, 
Plainfield, N.J. 


FINE OPERATING childrens camp in 
No:thern Michigan. Modern buildings. 
Ideally located. Capacity 100, can easily 
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be enlarged. Details. Box 916 Camping 
Magazine, Plainfield, N.J. 


CAMP SITE FOR SALE—In beautiful, 
secluded mountain valley, between two 
main highways, near resort town in 
western North Carolina, 209-acre farm. 
Half in big timber. Suitable for camp 
development. Big stream _ through 
property. Box 914, Camping Magazine, 
Plainfield, N.J. 


2 CAMP SITES IN WISCONSIN 
CAN OFFER YOU 2 separate ideal 
camp sites, fine sand beaches, land is 
well wooded, priced right. For partic- 
ulars contact Francis C. Calugi, 676 
North Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Iili- 
nois, Licensed broker for Wisconsin 
and Illinois. 


CAMP IN BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAINS, 
on lake near Hendersonville, N. C. 
Modern swimming pool, 30 buildings 
fully equipped for immediate opera- 
tion. Ideal layout for complete camp- 
ing program. Write Box 867, Camping 
Magazine, 705 Park Ave., Plainfield, 
N. J. 


SALT AND FRESH WATER CAMP 
in Maine. Ten buildings. Full registra- 
tion of 75 campers and 25 staff for 
1951 season. Most modern facilities. 
Ill health only reason for selling. 
Write Box $05, Camping Magazine, 
Plainfieid, N. J. 


CAMPS FOR RENT 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA — Fully 
equipped camp 12 miles from Sonora. 
Dining hall and lodge will accommo- 
date 225 campers. Concrete swimming 
pool, baseball diamond, sports equip- 
ment, etc. Available May thru October. 
Write Old Oak Ranch Youth Camp, 
Paul Talbot, Director, P.O. Box 172, 
Sonora, Calif. 


CAMP WANTED 


CAMP WANTED within 100 miles of 
Chicago. Capacity: approximately 100. 
Easily accessible all year round. Non- 
profit organization. Write all particu- 
lars. Box 910 Camping Magazine, Plain- 
field, N.J. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


WILSON CHLORINATOR— Self-feed- 
er, excellent condition, automatic, no 
motor required, complete with Ven- 
turi. All connections and testing outfit 
in case. Will sacrifice, $100.00 cash. 
Write Box 917, Camping Magaz.ne, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


HOSPITAL TENT, complete with 
poles, 50’ by 16’, $200. Nine tents, 16’ by 
14’ with poles and fly. These tents are 
new and never been opened, $75. each. 
See Caretaker, Merrymeeting Camp, 
Bath, Maine. 


DISHWASHING MACHINE for sale. 
Cascade Dishwasher. Straight thru 
type. Good condition with 6 dish trays, 
13 bq 18 inches. Worth $100. Camp 
Grand Pines, Austinburg, Ohio. 
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AFTER TAPS 





... the time when directors, leaders, and 
counselors recall the successes and failures 
of the day, plan to make tomorrow a bet- 
ter day, and think about the opportunities 
— seized and missed — of this wonderful 
thing called camping. 


- Our Responsibility in Civilian Defense 


By CoLoNnEL WILLIAM H. Warrick 
Director, Adirondack Camp for Boys 


ROM ALL we read in the newspapers and hear on the 
F radio, the judgment is inescapable that we live in a 
world of crisis. Where do we camp folk fit in this picture? 
| pose the question as a way of pointing responsibility. For 
we have a very large responsibility. If we fail to meet it, 
we will not only be avoiding a public service, but we will, 
by neglect, be injuring the institution of camping. 

In the event an atom bomb be used against the American 
people, camps have a great opportunity to be of incalculable 
service. Who better can counsel on methods of effective 
handling of children moved en mass from city to country? 

Consensus is that an atom-bomb attack, if made, will be 
where vital industry is concentrated. Avoidance of human 
danger therefore dictates getting non-essential personnel 
away from such danger spots. Or, to narrow the boundries 
even more, to get the children out of the city and into the 
country. Once the children are in the country, what's going 
to be done with them? Who is going to take care of them? 

These are questions of the utmost practicality. Children 
cannot be handled like cattle, and even if they could, to 
handle cattle also takes know-how. Without provision, what 
happened to London children in the earliest years of World 
War II could happen to our children. And with less reason, 
for we have been talking about the possibility ever since 
President Truman announced that an atomic explosion had 
taken place in Russia. 

There is no excuse for not making ready. There is no 
group as competent to make ready as the people who are 
experienced in operating camps. We should not wait until 
a call is put to us. We should anticipate it. We should get 
to work now. 

Let the camps in each area set in motion a survey to 
gather information. Then when the information is in hand 
let us evaluate it, draw up a plan whereby the children be 
well taken care of after evacuation from metropolitan 
centers. Then let us offer the plan to the city, state or fed- 
eral government, whichever seems best. 

But let us do it now. Who can do it better! We have the 
experience. We have advertised for years that we are expert 
in handling children in the summer. Now let us point up 
that expertness. 

What do we need to know to make a plan? We have to 
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measure our facilities, our personnel, their availability at 
various seasons. From the sum of these sources, we have to 
evolve a practicable plan. This is not to be a visionary’s 
dream, but a logical, down-to-earth plan, which can be 
quickly effected, and long maintained. 

Children might be leaving city tor country not by scores 
or hundreds or even thousands, but by tens of thousands. 
It seems pertinent, therefore, for camp people to view them. 
selves as a cadre force; as teachers to train others how to 
supervise kids in the country. 

At this point, I call for only the plan. | would like to see 
camps take the initiative in making this plan. What the 
plan should be will come out of information produced by 
the survey and consultation by members of our group. But 
let’s get going; let’s start the work of making a plan, so that 
before the need arises we can step up, and say: Thrs we 
can do. 

I don’t believe I exaggerate a bit when I give the opinion 
that experienced operators of camps are better able to plan 
the shelter, program—and if need be—joint employment, of 
masses of youngsters than any other group. We are accus- 
tomed to the whole picture . . . shelter and program. Better 
than that, we are accustomed to reaching toward an ideal, 
and in our normal camp activities we have the child 24 
hours a day to do it. If atom bomb disaster comes to New 
York, or any comparable community, whoever get the chil- 
dren in the country will also have them 24 hours a day. If 
they know what they are about, the children will might be 
the gainers. If they are ignorant, or unready, or uncaring, 
the result might be disastrous. 

At this stage of the situation, the single need is to make 
a plan for an emergency, offer it, and say we're ready. 
That’s all. But it’s plenty. For this is civilian defense where 
it touches most: the children. I don’t think the question of 
money will come up. Not unless great quarters and huge 
staff workers are needed. Our plan should tell how to obtain 
the facilities, recruit the workers, and give an approxima- 
tion of the cost to be entailed. Let’s get going, aim high, 
and if anybody says we’re attempting the impossible, refer 
him to Robert Browning: 

A man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s heaven for. 
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